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Schooling vs. Education 


HIS is an attempt to analyze, not: 

to answer, one of the oft repeated 
criticisms of education. The term edu- 
cation is used so often in connection 
with a discussion of our schools that 
we are led easily into the fallacious con- 
clusion that schools have a monopoly on 
educational experience. For one who 
has reached this conclusion, it is logical 
to apply to the schools any criticism of 
educational experience. 

When employers criticize our gradu- 
ates as lacking in dependability, self- 
reliance, initiative, orderly work habits, 
industry, adaptability, et cetera, it is 
reasonable to ask to what degree the 
schools are responsible for these de- 
fects. Due to the subjective nature of 
the characteristics enumerated, it would 
be difficult to establish the validity of 
the criticism. Studies of testimony in- 
dicate the lack of reliability of witnesses 
reporting recent events. There is, there- 
fore, some doubt of the accuracy of 
comparison of youth today with the em- 
ployer’s memory of his own youth. 
Nevertheless, impartial study indicates 
that there are those factors which would 
seem to lessen opportunity to acquire 
experience essential to the development 
of many of the traits mentioned. 

Let us contrast two boys. One comes 
from the Snake River Valley in South- 
ern Idaho. An abundance of water- 
power has led him to install and main- 
tain a turbine and generator which fur- 
nishes lights and power supply for 
house, barns, and shop. The shop con- 
tains a drill press, saw, lathe, and feed 
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cutter. The farm maintains a large flock 
of turkeys and a dairy herd and fur- 
nishes much of the food supply for 
these, the family, and the hired help. 
This boy has had experiences as a mer- 
chant, truck driver, dairyman, general 
farmer, carpenter, electrician, machin- 
ist, landscaper, and poultry breeder. 
His electrical and machine experience 
include design and installation. 

Contrast the nature of the supple- 
mentary experience which he demands 
of the school with that of the city-bred 
boy from a 60-foot Los Angeles resi- 
dential lot. During the decade 1920-30 
six million youths who were between 5 
and 25 years of age in 1920 moved from 
rural to urban areas. Over forty per 
cent of those on farms who were be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age in 1920 
moved to cities by 1930." A temporary 
retreat to the farm during the depres- 
sion has halted, and the trek to the cities 
is again under way. The variety of out- 
of-school experience is lessening for 
these millions. 

That personality and character traits 
rather than specific skills are of major 
concern to employers seems evident, 
Many employers say the job must be 
learned on the job. Trade advisory 
committees in our technical schools con- 
stantly urge us to stress these subjec- 
tive factors while teaching the skills. 
A college girl speaking before a service 
club was offered a choice of three jobs 
in bank, department store, and insur- 


1Internal Migration in the United States, 
by Charles Warren Thornthwaite and H. I. 
Slentz, Study of Population Redistribution 
No. 1, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 


merce, University of Pennsylvania, 1934. 
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ance. Offers were made with no knowl- 
edge of specific training. Judgment was 
based on evidence of intelligence, self- 
reliance, pleasing personality, and sin- 
cerity gained from her short speech. 

A high school principal described a 
student to his service club. The brief 
description informed the club that the 
boy was supporting his mother and sis- 
ter while maintaining a good scholarship 
record. He was elected captain of the 
track team and refused to tell the coach 
of his long hours of night work until 
evidences of his overtrained condition 
led the coach to inquire of the boy’s 
companions. The coach found it neces- 
sary to demand conformity to his pre- 
scription of rest because the captain 
wanted no favors not granted his team 
mates. This brief description brought 
four offers of employment from men, 
no one of whom asked about specific 
training. 

We of the schools do not deny our 
share of the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of personality. We are the 
natural organizers of experience. We 
desire to render the finest service. It is 
right to hold us responsible for a plan. 


od physical activity in meaningful 

rather than arbitrarily imposed situa- 
tions is a necessary part of this plan— 
and we believe it is—our task is a hard 
one. It will be difficult to find meaning- 
ful tasks for several hundred in groups 
of thirty to forty within the walls of a 
traditional city school. 


We take our stand with the critical 
public. Youth needs a richer working 
experience. The question which con- 
fronts us is: Are we, school and society, 
willing to pay the price for this enriched 
program, and are we looking to the 
school to find some miraculous substi- 
tute for experience ? 


Shall we meet our responsibility by a 
reorganization of social institutions out- 
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side the school, especially in urban areas, 
to provide first hand work opportunities 
for all children, or do we visualize a 
new school equipped, financed, and 
staffed to provide such opportunities ? 

This is not a new question. Every 
parent has faced it in his own home. 
Can he devote his time to his business, 
hoping to influence his children by small 
concentrated doses of attention, or must 
he pay a larger price in time, energy, and 
careful planning ? Can his children learn 
by his stories of his experiences, or 
must they learn more expensively as he 
learned, by first hand trial with its at- 
tendants—error and success ? 

We have not answered the original 
charge that our graduates lack sufficient 
development of many desirable traits. 
We contend, however, that social devel- 
opments tend to lessen educational op- 
portunity. The question of how we may 
correct, becomes two. Can the schools 
find a satisfactory substitute for this 
rapidly decreasing out-of-school ex- 
perience? Are society and the school 
sufficiently aware of the need to pay 
the price for its correction ?—JEssE A. 
BonD, associate professor of education, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. M. EvAN Morcan, curriculum 
counselor, Santa Monica City Schools. 





Sold Out 


HE supply of Monograph No. 3 of 

the California Society of Secon- 
dary Education Monograph Series, Li- 
brary Standards and Procedures for 
Small Secondary Schools, has been 
completely exhausted. Only a few 
copies are still available of Monograph 
No. 1, Report of the Committee on 
Guidance of the Association of Califor- 
nia Secondary School Principals, and 
of No. 2, Pertinent Economic Issues. 
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ODERN warfare is as intricate 
and complex as the machine age 
in which it is prosecuted. Today’s ma- 


chines for mass-killing are as much . 


superior to the muzzle-loading cannon 
as the early cannon was to the bow and 
arrow. It is reported that fifty-four 
German airplanes bombed Rotterdam 
for seven and one-half minutes, killing 
30,000 people and wounding 70,000 in 
that brief time. Let us hope that the 
human race will never see a more har- 
rowing demonstration of mass produc- 
tion in death. 

It inevitably follows that the tremen- 
dous changes in weapons and methods 


The War Offers a Challenge 
To Our Schools 


4 By G. M. HOYT 


of fighting demand radical changes in 
the methods of selecting and training 
men for our armed forces—if we as a 
nation expect to resist an enemy war 
machine. For centuries the backbone, 
the indispensable unit, of an army has 
been the soldier—a well-muscled cour- 
ageous wielder of a simple weapon. It 
may be that the soldier as we have 
thought of him is now as outmoded as 
the Civil War musket. Surely the fight- 
ing airplane demands a different kind 
of ability in its pilot and its gunner than 
was needed by any soldiers in the Span- 
ish-American War. 

An authority on the subject says that 





q In these days of national emergency, school people everywhere are giving thought 
to their part in the program for national defense. As a matter of fact, their task is an 
important and a broad one, for not only do they have to offer all sorts of vocational 
training, but also they have to help with the process of building man power and 
morale. A picture of how the schools of one city are being mobilized to do their share 
is presented in the first seven articles of this symposium. A discussion of whether an 
economic M-day is a necessity for our efficient participation in the world crisis— 
a question which no thoughtful observer of current events can keep from asking— 
forms the eighth article. The final contribution to the symposium is a detailed picture 
of the program which the State of California has instituted in its schools for preparing 
workers in defense industries. The entire symposium has been planned and organ- 
ized by G. M. Hoyt, director of the Attendance and Employment Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

Those contributing the first seven articles in the symposium all come from Los 
Angeles. Their names and the topics on which they write are as follows: Mr. Hoyt. 
who introduces the symposium; Dr. Alfred S. Lewerenz, who discusses the réle of 
guidance as a factor in national defense; Howard A. Campion, who tells of develop- 
ments in vocational education which are accompanying the defense program: 
John C. Burke, who writes on the building of man power for defense; Dr. Elizabeth 
Woods, who discusses woman’s place in the defense program: John B. Shepard, who 
reports how the entire school curriculum is being affected by the emergency; and 
Dr. Herbert Popenoe, who considers how the schools can build morale. The article 
on the economics of defense was written by Dr. Theodore J. Kreps of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the summary of the California training program comes from J. C. Beswick, 
chief of the Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, State Department of Education. 
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one important reason for Poland’s quick 
collapse was its youth’s inability to 
handle and repair the mechanized equip- 
ment which was available. The Polish 
schools, unlike our American institu- 
tions, had little shop training for their 
boys. We well know that the German 
schools have put great stress on trade 
and mechanical training. Every German 
tank is manned by technical school 
graduates who are thoroughly trained 
in mechanics as well as gunnery. Un- 
doubtedly the startling success of the 
German army can be ascribed in no 
small measure to the technical training 
of its personnel. 

Indeed, this is a war of machine 
against machine. The first line fighter 
operates a machine—be it tank, armored 
truck, motorcycle, rapid-fire gun, or air- 
plane. Only a few steps behind him 
there must be the skilled mechanic to 
keep the machine in good running order. 
And, of course, not far away there must 
be a source of supply of fuel, ammuni- 
tion, food, et cetera. Farther back there 
must be another army of factory work- 
ers making these machines, spare parts, 
munitions, and supplies of all sorts. 
Truly, modern war is total in that it 
involves the total productive capacity 
of any nation engaging in it. 


F America expects to defend herself 

against total warfare she must plan 
a program so broad and comprehensive 
in scope that every citizen will have a 
constructive job to do when the time 
comes. In such a plan what will be the 
task of education? It is as simple as 
ABC that men, and perhaps women, 
must be trained to make the engines 
of defense, then to provide for their 
maintenance, and finally to use them 
effectively. In every step of the process 
skilled workmen are essential. It takes 
several times as long to train a machinist 
as it does to train a pilot or an anti- 
aircraft gunner. To schools and to ap- 
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q With this fine statement Mr. Hoyt 
introduces the symposium on the 
schools’ part in the defense program 
by pointing out the importance of 
what the schools can and must do in 
the present emergency. Mr. Hoyt, 
who is director of the Attendance and 
Employment of Minors Section, Los 
Angeles City Schools, planned and 
directed the entire symposium. 





prenticeship the country must look for 
its skilled workers, perhaps twenty of 
them for every first line fighter. Here 
arises the first challenge to education. 

Upon officials of the Army and Navy 
will devolve the responsibility for final 
training of the first line fighter and the 
necessary technical and sustaining per- 
sonnel. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that this task is not appropriate 
for the secondary school. However, the 
fact should be faced, even though we 
seem to cringe from it, that fighting 
“readiness” comes to the boy during his 
late teens with a degree of enthusiasm 
never again approached. Serious con- 
sideration should be given to some plan 
which would enable boys to receive their 
preliminary military training during 
this psychologically appropriate time, 
perhaps in summer encampments, in 
such a manner that their schooling will 
not be interrupted, but before they are 
ready for a steady job or inclined toward 
matrimony. 

Whenever young men are taken by 
the military authorities for training, it 
is paramount that they come in good 
physical and mental condition. No 
worth-while results can be obtained in 
the brief period of one year’s training 
if the recruit comes with a negative 
mental attitude or in poor physical con- 
dition. Upon the schools more than on 
any other controllable institution rests 
the responsibility of such preparation. 
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Furthermore, the school through its 
counseling plan can be of inestimable 
assistance to the military authorities by 
informing students of the many and 
varied jobs and learning opportunities 
in the service. By giving these authori- 
ties information concerning the apti- 
tudes, skills, and interests of the boys 
who are enlisted, the schools can con- 
tribute much toward the important task 


of getting the right recruit in the right - 


job in the service. To the guidance 
facilities of the school the second chal- 
lenge to education is presented by 
America’s defense program. 

3ut this war is different from any 
which has gone before in still another 
respect. The civilian is now on the battle 
line as truly as the soldier. The hellish- 
ness of mechanized warfare comes to 
all inhabitants of the nations at war. 
uring the early days of the Battle of 
Britain it was estimated that civilian 
casualties exceeded those of the armed 
forces. Under such circumstances the 
war may be lost or won on the issue of 
civilian morale alone. For centuries the 
leaders of armies have understood the 
importance of morale and have devel- 
oped means to maintain it. Never be- 
fore has the problem of building civilian 
morale to meet the terror of screaming 
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bombs and incessant air attacks been 
presented to a nation’s leaders. Much 
study has been given to so-called shell 
shock, which is but another term for 
shattered morale. There is some evi- 
dence to bear out the conclusion that 
people who are quick-thinking, self- 
reliant, and who understand what to 
expect, can better withstand the horror 
of an attack. If civilians can be provided 
with some means of fighting back, their 
nervous systems can be relieved of some 
of the super-tensions which are gener- 
ated in the face of great danger. 

Since it appears that many Ameri- 
cans, including some of our Congres- 
sional leaders, insist on having the war, 
if there is one, fought on home soil, it is 
high time that we begin to develop a 
state of morale among both young and 
old which will be stout enough to bear 
up under the catastrophic events sure to 
come with attack. A task of such magni- 
tude must be a major part of the entire 
defense program. While it must be 
nation-wide in scope, its effectiveness 
will depend upon the local emphasis 
given it. Building morale for the de- 
fense of America constitutes the third 
challenge to education in these critical 
days. School people will meet this chal- 
lenge, as they will meet the other two! 


Oregon Publishes New Curriculum Study Guides 


Teachers and administrators will be especially interested in several recent 
publications of the Curriculum Laboratory, University of Oregon. Among these 
are study guides in each of the fields of social studies, language arts, science, and 
mathematics. These guides have been built around three major topics: a demo- 
cratic philosophy, current practices, and specific procedures for developing the 
school program. They are mimeographed and may be secured from the University 


of Oregon Codperative Store, Eugene. 


Two other publications, Units of Work and Planning and Teaching Curriculum 
Units, are designed to be used directly with teachers in improving instruction and 
planning units of work. These cover such topics as : a philosophy of unit organiza- 
tion, specific suggestions on activities, materials, the development of the unit in 


the school, and so forth. 


A complete list of the curriculum bulletins published by the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory may be obtained at the University of Oregon Codperative Store, Eugene, 


Oregon. 


Guidance as a Factor in 


National Defense <1, a:ren s. tewerenz 


ELECTIVE guidance techniques 

have developed greatly since World 
War I. These newer procedures are 
finding their way into the operation of 
the draft boards and the military se- 
lection agencies. It is a sign of prog- 
ress that the information required by 
the Army to assign a recruit properly 
is much the same as is gathered by 
an effective counseling program in a 
secondary school. Likewise, the facts 
asked of a job applicant by the person- 
nel department of a large industry often 
concern schooling, aptitudes, person- 
ality, and work experience, facts that 
a school caunselor should have for each 
student. 

When, in the summer of 1940, it be- 
came apparent that secondary school 
guidance had an important part in the 
defense program, a survey was made 
of the Los Angeles City School pro- 
gram to see what revisions or additions 
should be made. This article is a sum- 
mary of the guidance program de- 
veloped at that time and now being put 
into operation as fast as materials can 
be developed and personnel trained. 

In order to clarify the problem two 
aspects of the guidance program par- 
ticularly related to the defense program 
must be considered. The first of these 
concerns the broad areas in which youth 
may expect to find occupational place- 
ment, and the second involves the coun- 
seling techniques by which the school 
can aid youth to find the occupational 
placement for which he is best fitted. 
Discussion of the first aspect shows 
youth passing through a selective guid- 
ance program based on school records, 
interests, abilities, personality, health, 
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4 At the summer workshop conducted 
in 1940 by the Los Angeles City 
Schools, Dr. Lewerenz acted as chair- 
man of the Committee on Codrdina- 
tion of the Secondary School Guid- 
ance Procedure with the Defense 
Program. Out of the deliberations of 
this committee and the subsequent 
revisions of the Los Angeles guidance 
program comes the present article. 
Dr. Lewerenz is a member of the 
staff of the Educational Research and 
Guidance Section, of the Los Angeles 
Division of Instruction and Curricu- 
lum. Before he went to Los Angeles 
in this capacity in 1924 he was on the 
staff of the California Bureau of Ju- 
venile Research. During the past five 
years he has developed a number of 
guidance instruments, including 
handbooks, ability tests, interest in- 
ventories, and bulletins on vocational 
information. In connection with his 
contribution to the defense sympo- 
sium it is interesting to note that he 
was a second lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery during World War I. 





and the like before being placed in an 
occupation. Discussion of the second 
aspect pictures the expansion or en- 
largement of our guidance program 
that has come as a result of our con- 
cern with the defense problem. 


OUTHS between the ages of 18 

and 21 who are graduating from 
our secondary schools fall, so far as the 
defense program is concerned, potenti- 
ally into four major areas: (1) those 
who will take an advanced training pro- 
gram for military or essential serv- 
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ices; (2) those who will make direct 
entry to military or essential Services ; 
(3) those who will be employed in 
basic civilian utilities and services ; and 
(4) those who are unemployable or 
exempt. Of course this grouping ap- 
plies equally as well in time of peace 
as in time of national emergency, except 
that there is a difference in emphasis 
and a corresponding difference in rela- 
tive numbers entering the various fields. 


A break-down of these four areas to 
show the fields which youths in each 
will enter may prove enlightening: 


1. Those who will take an advanced train- 
ing program for military or essential services. 

(a) Apprenticeship. 

(b) Trade school. 

(c) Metropolitan high school. 

(d) CCC or the equivalent. 

(e) Community college. 

(f) City college. 

(g) University. 

(h) Private school. 

2. Those who will make direct entry to 
military or essential services. 


(a) Combat services—including army, 
navy, marine corps, home guard, coast 
guard, merchant marine, and military 
school. 
Defense industries—such as aircraft, 
munitions, shipbuilding, steel and ar- 
mor, trucks, motors, various types of 
equipment. 
Production of basic commodities—in- 
cluding food, oil, ore, timber, cotton, 
synthetics, and chemicals. 

3. Those who will be employed in basic 
civilian utilities and services. 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) Public utilities—including water, 
power, gas, and transportation. 

(b) Public services—such as post office, 
police, fire, hospitals. 

(c) Wholesale and retail—stores, service 
stations, restaurants, and markets. 

(d) Construction and maintenance—in- 
cluding building, repair, garage work, 
and road work. 

4. Those who are unemployable or exempt 
—in this class will be those who cannot con- 
tribute as a result of: 

(a) Nationality. 

(b) Religion. 

(c) Physical condition. 

(d) Mental condition. 
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The existing situation with regard to 
each of the four major areas may be 
characterized as follows: 

1. Advanced Training Program for 
Military or Essential Services. Today’s 
industrial situation works against long- 
term training programs. With the de- 
mand for workers greater than the 
supply, students are taken out of school 
by industry before they have the com- 


_ pleted trade training. This is not as it 


should be, as in the long run it is good 
neither for the factory nor the worker 
and may necessitate greater use of in- 
service training to make the employee 
more adaptable to changing manufac- 
turing requirements. 

Students who enter the university for 
professional courses such as engineer- 
ing and medicine and who show promise 
no doubt will be allowed to finish their 
courses even if of draft age. Local com- 
munity colleges may act increasingly as 
reservoirs of skilled labor. Boys and 
girls who have taken a vocational sub- 
ject in high school and who have not 
immediately found work on graduation 
will be able to maintain their skills in 
a community college until placed. 

2. Direct Entry to Military or Es- 
sential Services. Right now the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps are absorb- 
ing large numbers of 18-year-old gradu- 
ates. Schools will do well to provide 
detailed information as to the trade- 
training opportunities offered by the 
several services. 

Shipbuilding operations on the Pa- 
cific Coast are being greatly expanded, 
yet students in school seem to realize 
but little the opportunities for employ- 
ment that are opening up in this field. 
Youth still thinks only of the chances 
it might have in aircraft work or in 
some of the more traditional occu- 
pations. The increase in shipping also 
will call for more personnel to man and 
officer the new ships. Numerous oppor- 
tunities exist for practical training for 
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Maritime 
Academy, a state educational institution, 

3. Employment in Basic Civilian 
Utilities and Services. Numerous pub- 


the sea in the California 


lic works and agencies must continue 
to function in time of war, perhaps at 
an accelerated rate. The present war 
in Europe is being fought as much by 
the employees of the fire departments, 
water departments, hospitals, and the 
like, as by the armed forces. These 
services function during air raids and 
suffer high mortality. 
training for such fields can look ahead 
to a very definite part in the defense 
program. 


Be Ss OF girls 


Wholesale and retail agencies are pro- 
viding opportunities for the well-trained 
18-year-old graduate. Stores which will 
lose young employees because of the 
draft will, in many instances, replace 
them with high school graduates whom 
they can be sure of retaining for at least 
three years. 

4. Unemployable or Exempt. For- 
eign born children of aliens will find 
themselves barred from many of the 
usual forms of employment. For ex- 
ample, only citizens of the United States 
can be employed on government con- 
tracts. Individuals of definitely sub- 
normal mentality will, as in the past, 
have to be cared for as best fits their 
particular needs. Youth with physical 
handicaps in hearing, vision, or muscu- 
lar codrdination may find themselves 
barred from the usual opportunities of 
employment. Their successful adjust- 
ment into our social pattern is the work 
of the State Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Schools should discover 
such cases early and bring them to the 
attention of the local officer for ap- 
propriate training before they become 
community problems. 


HE second phase of this discussion 
depicts the guidance program now 
being recommended for the Los An- 
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geles City Schools to contribute to the 
proper adjustment of youths in a so- 
ciety geared to a defense program. Los 
Angeles has a definite, integrated pro- 
gram worked out for pupils from the 
time they enter kindergarten until they 
leave the junior college, but a discussion 
of the program of the senior high school 
grades is most pertinent to a consider- 
ation of the contribution of guidance 
to defense. 

It is assumed that when a student is 
transferred from junior to senior high 
school his cumulative record will be sent 
on to the senior high school counselor, 
The Los Angeles Schools use a printed 
In ad- 
dition to information about grades and 


folder as a personnel record. 
attendance, the form contains numer- 
ous spaces for descriptions of home con- 
ditions, occupational interests, parents’ 
plans for pupil, educational test data, 
results of individual interviews, mental 
and physical health records, and the 
pupil’s own plans for himself. At the 
junior high school level all of the spaces 
will not have entries, but there should 
be sufficient information to help the 
student’s adviser see him as an indi- 
vidual. The data, together with the 
tests given by the senior high school 
counselor to the B9 entrants, are of 
definite help in programming. It is a 
function of the guidance procedure that 
every student base his senior high school 
work on careful self-analysis coupled 
with at least some understanding of 
the occupational opportunities that lie 
ahead. 

One of the new steps now being taken 
to aid students to select wisely their edu- 
cational and occupational goals is the 
guidance emphasis being given in tenth 
grade Orientation English. At the B10 
level the student begins his self-analysis 
with personality and interest inven- 
tories. He also becomes acquainted with 
educational opportunities of the school 
by studying a map of the plant, fol- 

















lowed by visits to the offices, library, 
auditorium, shops, student store. 

At the A10 level definite vocational 
exploration is undertaken. The stu- 
dents are asked to take serious con- 
sideration of possible occupational goals 
by means of the following curriculum 
outline. 

1. Taking stock of oneself. 

(a) A basis for selecting careers to be 
studied—use of Brainard’s Specific In- 
terest Inventory. ; 
Self-study; questionnaire 
analysis. 

(c) Listing of possible vocations, related 
to the individual’s interests and abili- 
ties. 


for self- 


(b) 


2. Tentative selection of a career for inves- 
tigation. Discussion, investigation, writing. 

(a) Reason for choice; circumstances of 
choice. 

Requirements: personality traits and 

special abilities needed; cost of train- 

ing (time, money); special require- 
ments such as internship, preliminary 
experience, and so forth. 

(c) Characteristics of the field: Is it over- 

crowded? What are its advantages or 

hazards? Will it offer opportunity for 
advancement? Has it special restric- 
tions in regard to sex, race, or creed? 

How does one secure employment ? 

Compensation: beginning wages and 

amount to be expected after experi- 

ence ; other compensation such as leis- 
ure, pension, travel, social contacts. 

(e) Plans for meeting requirements : living 
expenses, license fees, tuition, and so 
forth. 

(f) Other activities: reading biographies 
of people who have succeeded in the 
field; interviewing people who are 
working in the field; preparing a bibli- 
ography concerning the occupation; 
and reading extensively. 


(b) 


(d) 


3. Adjusting the student’s program, if nec- 
essary: the student is expected to discuss the 
educational opportunities of the school with 
the counselor and with heads of departments ; 
graduation requirements, including college 
and other post-graduate schooling; planning 
an individual, three-year program. 

Now being made available for pupil 
use is a new Los Angeles-prepared 
publication entitled Plotting Your 
Course. This handbook is designed for 
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reference during the three years of 
senior high school. It discusses the 
importance of interests and abilities in 
choosing school courses. It also shows 
how success in given school courses ties 
in with possible occupations. There 
is considerable information about post 
high school training opportunities, with 
particular emphasis being given to trade 
and semi-skilled occupational training 


_ courses. 


Also being made available to students 
of the tenth grade level is the Edu- 
cational Guidance Record. This note 
book includes information about the 
home and family background, hobbies 
and work experiences of the pupil, and 
some of his tentative plans for himself. 
The latter part of the booklet contains 
sections for summarizing the guidance 
help given by counselors and advisers. 

At the tenth grade level, the student 
is introduced to the idea that before 
he leaves high school he should have a 
definite vocational goal in mind. If he 
can be preparing for it for the full three 
years, so much the better. 

At the eleventh grade level, teachers 
are expected to give guidance in so far 
as their subject permits, Industrial arts 
and commercial teachers are in fields 
where good counseling is essential. Stu- 
dents need to be counseled out of these 
areas as well as into them. 

At the twelfth grade level, it is ex- 
pected that the vocational choice of the 
student will be stabilized with the aid 
of the Senior Problems course. In Los 
Angeles at the present time most Al2 
students have at least a five-week unit 
on Occupational Orientation. More and 
more this unit tends to present last- 
minute information on job requirements 
and trends for the student who knows 
what he wants to do when he leaves 
school. 

To aid Senior Problems teachers and 
students, the Educational Research and 
Guidance Section publishes every few 
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weeks a bulletin of occupational infor- 
mation entitled What About Jobs? 
Timely information secured from Gov- 
ernment sources and employers is sum- 
marized with the aid of a WPA project. 
This same project is helpful in pre- 
paring occupational bibliographies, spe- 
cial analyses and job trends, and in con- 
ducting surveys of periodical literature 
in the field of guidance. Another guid- 
ance tool prepared by the Educational 
Research and Guidance Section is Occu- 
pations Briefs, Series Number 2. This 
publication is a compilation of the basic 
facts concerning 220 occupations most 
frequently entered in the Southern Cali- 
fornia area and for which training is 
usually offered in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Before a student is graduated from 
school it is planned that he take an 
occupational readiness test. It can be 
given either near the end of the B12 
semester or at the beginning of Al2 
when there is still time to do remedial 
work if the student shows serious de- 
ficiencies. This test has been tried out 
in several high schools during the past 
year in experimental form. We hope 
to have it ready for general use during 
the second semester of the 1940-41 
school year. 

During the final semester we plan to 
have a scheduled conference between 
the student and a faculty advisory 
committee made up of the appropriate 
department head, Senior Problems 
teacher, class adviser, and counselor. 
Sitting in at the same time should be 
one or both parents. At the conference 
the student will go on record as having 
prepared himself for a definite vo- 
cational area—although not necessarily 
for a specific job, The school will make 
out a personnel card in duplicate, one 
card to be kept by the student and the 
other to be filed at the school. The form 
to be used probably will be a modified 
form of the “Vocational Training Rec- 
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ord Card” issued by the United States 
Office of Education. This form is de- 
signed to assist the bearer in finding 
the position, either in private employ- 
ment or in the military service, for 
which he is best fitted. Spaces are pro- 
vided for a detailed statement of vo- 
cational courses attended and related 
jobs at which the bearer has been 
employed. 

Subsequent to graduation, the stu- 
dent will be followed up by his school 
to discover how well he is adjusting in 
his community. A uniform follow-up 
schedule has been developed for use by 
the Los Angeles City Schools which 
can be summarized by Hollerith equip- 
ment at the office of the Educational 
Research and Guidance Section. 


INCE it is known that approximately 

one-half of the Los Angeles City 
School graduates do not secure any fur- 
ther schooling, it is clear that what vo- 
cational training they get must be given 
while they are still in secondary school. 
That many students are leaving school 
with no saleable skills is shown by the 
employment files of the Central Em- 
ployment Office maintained by the Los 
Angeles City Schools. Approximately 
eighty per cent of the job applicants 
who remain unplaced at the end of the 
year are found to have had no vo- 
cational training. In the light of these 
figures it becomes evident that the 
schools should take upon themselves 
the duty of encouraging students to 
make a vocational choice before leav- 
ing school and then to take the neces- 
sary training. This guidance procedure 
applies particularly to students who do 
not plan to go on to higher educational 
institutions. 

National defense will be aided by the 
schools if every graduate has been 
trained in a skill by which he can take 
an active part in either private enter- 
prise or in the military service. 
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UBLIC educators have complained 

bitterly during recent years about 
the growing tendency to develop edu- 
cational programs under the direction of 
agencies other than the public schools. 
There has been evidence of duplication 
of effort in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and the Emergency Education 
Program of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration. These, and other develop- 
ments, have troubled those who want 
to see a strong, unified public school 
system, 

Vocational educators have been most 
concerned—and well they might be, for 
urgency of the national needs for skilled 
workers has precipitated a demand for 
a quick and practical trade-training pro- 
gram. There is some evidence that a 
new agency was to be created which 
would be given the task of training the 
workers needed for defense indus- 
tries—the schools were too slow in 
making adaptations to emergency con- 
ditions and too bound up in theory and 
technique to get down to the level of 
practical demands; so said their critics. 

Realizing the seriousness of their 
position the public schools marshalled 
their forces and presented to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress a plan for utiliz- 
ing the resources of the schools to do 
the job of training workers for the 
essential industries. This plan became 
a reality on June 22, 1940, when Con- 
gress included in a deficiency appropri- 
ation the funds for conducting trade 
training under the auspices of the vo- 
cational schools of the country. And 
here is the challenge to education—it is 
now up to the schools to deliver. 





4 Particularly interesting in this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Campion is the descrip- 
tion of how the defense program and 
the regular day schools are sharing 
buildings and special shop facilities 
—sharing them to such extent that the 
only time left in some schools for the 
janitors to do their work is between 
3:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 

This description of the way in which 
the vocational defense program is 
developing in Los Angeles is written 
from first-hand knowledge, for Mr. 
Campion is assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of adult and vo- 
cational education. In this position 
he has administrative responsibility 
for the Los Angeles City College, the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, the 
Metropolitan School of Business, the 
Jacob Riis and Andrew Jackson High 
Schools, the special day classes for 
adults, and the twenty-five evening 
high schools scattered throughout the 
district. 





N brief, the National Defense Train- 

ing Program makes available to the 
states fifteen million dollars to be used 
in the shops and laboratories of the local 
schools for the training of workers in 
the essential industries. (This amount 
was increased in October by an ad- 
ditional sixty million.) All expenses, 
except capital outlays, will be fully 
financed. Training of two types will be 
offered : 

1. Preémployment or refresher type classes 
for men who at some time in the past have had 
experience in the mechanical occupations but 


who have been recently unemployed or at 
work at other types of endeavor. (Fifty per 
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cent of the enrollees must be taken from the 
relief rolls of the W. P. A.) 

2. Supplemental training for those who al- 
ready are at work in the essential industries 
but who need additional skills or technical 
information to increase their efficiency. 

The preémployment courses are full- 
time programs operating four to six 
hours a day, five days a week. The sup- 
plemental classes are held during out- 
of-work hours and may be in session 
from four to fifteen hours a week. 

The essential industries have been 
designated as including the following: 
machine-shop practice, aircraft sheet 
metal, pattern making, foundry prac- 
tice, drafting, welding, shipbuilding, 
radio and communication activities, and 
several others. 

And now for a look at how the pro- 
gram works in Los Angeles. 


SURVEY of the facilities in the 

Los Angeles City Schools disclosed 
that ten high schools and the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School have adequate 
equipment for the operation of a train- 
ing program in one or more of the 
essential occupations. During the va- 
cation period the regular high school 
and trade school teachers were em- 
ployed to teach what were designated 
as the “National Defense Classes.” The 
teachers were paid at their regular 
monthly salary rate plus a “continu- 
ation” salary if they were scheduled for 
more than six hours a day, as were 
nearly all of them. Forty-two classes, 
with an average of twenty men in a 
class, were operated during July and 
August. 

With the opening of regular schools 
in September it was necessary to re- 
adjust the program. The first move 
was that of condensing the day school 
program for regular high school pupils. 
In most cases the high school shop 
schedule was reduced to four hours a 
day, this leaving the balance of the day 
open for National Defense Classes. 
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A typical program for the use of high 

school shops now stands as follows: 

8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon—Regular high 
school industrial arts and vocational 
classes. 

12:00 noon to6:00 p.m.—Defense refresher 
classes. 

6:00 p.m.to9:00 p.m.—Defense _ supple- 
mental and trade extension classes. 

3:00 a. m.to8:00 a.m.—Janitor work, re- 
pairs, maintenance ot equipment. 

About sixteen hundred men were en- 
rolled on November 1—half of them 
in refresher classes. Of those who com- 
pleted a satisfactory amount of train- 
ing between July and November, nearly 
ninety per cent were placed in employ- 
ment for which the training was given. 

Some problems have developed in 
connection with the defense training 
program in Los Angeles. Certain ones 
of these are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

The teacher makes or breaks the pro- 
gram. With the opening of regular 
schools it was necessary to recruit 
twenty new trade instructors. These 
had to be men with a high standing in 
the trade, and in many cases such men 
could command a salary in the industry 
greater than the salary schedule of the 
schools. When they were induced to 
become teachers they didn’t know how 
to teach; and there has developed a 
serious problem of teacher-training on 
the job. 

Joint occupancy of a school plant has 
its difficulties, as every evening school 
administrator knows. It has been neces- 
sary to build special cupboards, bins, 
and lofts for the storage of national 
defense materials and supplies (which 
must be carefully segregated, inven- 
toried, and reported). 

The expected difficulties from hav- 
ing adult students present during the 
day when children are on the campus 
have not developed to date. Everything 
is serene and circumspect, and appar- 























ently everyone is taking this business 
seriously. 

The selection of students is not all 
that it should be. It will be necessary 
to develop a cooperative arrangement 
with employers whereby they will place 
their stamp of approval on prospective 
students before we spend public funds 
in giving them training they may never 
be able to use. 

Supervisory staff and clerical help 
present a real problem. The difficulties 
of organizing new classes, arranging 
schedules, inducting “green” instruc- 
tors, developing training programs, ap- 
proving expenditures for supplies, and 
ironing out the difficulties of joint ten- 
ancy of buildings require an exceed- 
ingly large amount of supervision. In 
order to assure proper safeguards in 
the expenditure of public funds under 
emergency conditions, it has been neces- 
sary to set up a system of records, 
blanks, forms, inventories, reports, and 
summaries that require as many clerks 
as there are instructors. 

But these difficulties are being ad- 
justed and the program is on its way. 
The challenge to the vocational edu- 
cator is being met in a very satisfying 
manner, 


HE introduction of public voca- 
tional classes for adults has not re- 
duced the attention being given to the 
occupational adjustment of youth. The 
program is being strengthened and ex- 
tended, and activities under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts have 
larger enrollments than in previous 
years. Points at which special empha- 
sis is being placed may be presented in 
outline as follows: 
1. In the area of vocational guidance greater 
care will be taken in presenting the occupa- 


tional needs and opportunities of the present 
day. 


2. More effective use will be made of prac- 
tical arts facilities. The shops will be used less 
for play, recreation, hobbies, and general pur- 
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poses, and more to give specific vocational ex- 
ploration and foundation. 

3. Vocational classes will be made up of 
carefully selected student groups. In this pe- 
riod of emergency the skilled trade classes 
must not be a dumping ground for the misfit 
pupil. Older pupils with definite vocational 
objectives and aptitudes will be encouraged to 
utilize the practical arts facilities. 

4. Placement of students finishing courses 
in high schools, trade schools, and junior col- 
leges will receive increased attention. 

5. Course of study material will be kept 
up-to-date by contacts with industry through 
advisory committees, surveys, and occupa- 
tional studies. 

6. School credit will be given for work ex- 
perience obtained outside the school when 
properly evaluated in terms of the vocational 
objective of the learner. 

7. Graduates will be encouraged to return 
to the secondary schools to continue their oc- 
cupational preparation or brush up on newly 
discovered needs. The school will become a 
reservoir where “educational maintenance” 
work can be done during that period between 
graduation and adjustment to the occupational 
world. 

8. Adult education programs will empha- 
size the importance of every individual’s 
working up to the limit of his ability; and 
opportunity will be furnished for adults to 
acquire new skills and technical information 
and to strengthen old skills. 

9. It is recognized that the occupations re- 
lated to human conservation, such as home- 
making, nursing, health services, the care of 
children and other persons in the civilian pop- 
ulation are an essential part of national de- 
fense. The school program in these areas of 
activity for both children and adults will not 
be neglected. 

10. It is also recognized that the economic 
security of the nation depends upon efficient 
management and operation of our business 
enterprises. Commercial education will be 
brought into a functional relationship with the 
changing needs of a dynamic social situation. 


b Sea the challenge is here. The na- 

tional defense requires a people that 
“can do.” Wishful thinking will not 
protect our shores. Sloppy work will 
not strengthen our resistance. The edu- 
cators of America—and especially those 
who are concerned with the develop- 
ment of vocational skills—have a real 
job on their hands. 
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UT of the many complexities and 

problems which confront us in 
regard to the national defense program, 
the one condition or need in which there 
is common accord is that our man power 
must be efficient and effective. This 
quality, in turn, is predicated upon 
the fitness of the individual. That he 
should be mentally and physically sound, 
emotionally stable, socially adjusted, 
and possessed of the proper attitudes 
toward his country and his obligations 
is vital and self-evident. 

These qualities and characteristics 
for a people do not come from wishful 
thinking, nor are they obtained in a 
short period of time. They are the 
result of a long-range and well-planned 
program of health supervision, instruc- 
tion, and service during the school-age 
life of the individual boy or girl. 

In California, as in many other states, 
legislation has been in effect for many 
years making physical education com- 
pulsory in our schools, Other laws, 
especially those affecting medical super- 
vision and service, are permissive and, 
consequently, have been overlooked or 
abrogated in many districts. For an 
adequate health and physical education 
program, experience definitely has indi- 
cated that medical supervision is essen- 
tial. Also, in different districts, empha- 
sis on different phases of the physical 
education program varies in such a way 
as to affect ultimate outcomes. 


For the purpose of calling attention 
to the essential elements of a balanced 
health and physical education program, 
possible under existing laws for every 
community and designed to contribute 
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q As a result of the startling discov- 
eries in regard to the number of those 
physically unfit for service in World 
War L there was a great movement 
to require the teaching of physical 
education in our schools. Now that 
the world is engulfed on another 
major war and we in America are 
girding ourselves for our nation’s de- 
fense, it is important that we review 
the essential elements of a balanced 
health and physical education pro- 
gram, which service Mr. Burke rend- 
ers for us in this article. 

Mr. Burke, as assistant director of 
the Health Service Section, is super- 
visor of the corrective physical edu- 
cation program of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. He has been associ- 
ated with the health and physical 
education program in Los Angeles 
since the year 1912. 





effectively to the national defense pro- 
gram, the following points are made: 


HE starting for an individual’s 

health and physical education pro- 
gram, and often for his academic course, 
should begin with and be dependent 
upon the findings of the physical exami- 
nation. This examination should be 
made by a qualified physician as de- 
scribed in the Health Code and should 
be comprehensive and complete; it 
should be given with the child’s initial 
entrance into school life. The findings 
should be recorded on a permanent 
health card and should become an inte- 
gral part of the pupil’s official school 
record. 

For all school grades, from the 
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kindergarten through senior high 
school, a concerted policy to make 
parents aware of their children’s de- 
fects and the need for early attention 
to them, should be adopted. This notifi- 
cation should be periodical and continu- 
ous until a correction has been made; 
although the parents must assume the 
chief responsibility for action, the school 
should be in a position to proffer every 
possible guidance and aid. Indifference 


to or lack of codperation with such a 


program on the part of the pupil should 
be made a part of his citizenship record. 
The health status could be indicated on 
the term report cards to parents and 
even noted on the diploma. 

Health inspections should be a part 
of the daily routine of the classroom 
teacher in the elementary grades. In 
the high schools all teachers should 
cultivate the habit of observing their 
pupils for signs of illness or physical 
impairment. The physical education 
and corrective teachers, on account of 
their more comprehensive health science 
background, should make a special 
health inspection at least once each 
week. Symptoms of disease or de- 
fects of eyes, ears, nose, teeth, posture, 
nutrition, or any abnormal condition 
should be reported to the principal, phy- 
sician, nurse, or health codrdinator for 
checking and service. This daily or 
weekly inspection, in addition to the 
regular examination and inspection by 
the doctor and nurse, intensifies the 
effectiveness of the health supervision 
and creates an active health conscious- 
ness in the teachers and pupils them- 
selves. 

Health co6drdination in administra- 
tion and in the school situation is the 
crux of the whole health program, and 
the health codrdinator is the spark plug 
of each unit. The function of this office 
is to integrate health into the total edu- 
cational program, to gather and dis- 
seminate information where needed, 
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to individualize the pupil in regard to 
health requirements, to foster and di- 
rect a follow-up program of correction 
in every designated case, and in gen- 
eral to coordinate all health activities. 
Teacher time allotment for this specific 
assignment is essential in an adequate 
program. 


EALTH education should be a 

graded program with direct and 
indirect teaching of factual information 
and planned experiences throughout the 
whole school life of the pupil so that 
in the end he will be intelligent and 
self-directing in matters pertaining to 
his health requirements. The teaching 
of personal, community, and social 
health and hygiene should be integrated 
with all subjects, i. e., science, social 
studies, language, art, and even mathe- 
matics. 

Corrective physical education is es- 
sential in an adequate health program 
in order that poor posture and bad 
health habits of our boys and girls 
may be correeted or overcome. Faulty 
alignment of body segments, weak or 
flat feet, poor body mechanics, and 
many other physical handicaps should 
be corrected during the school age if 
the individual is to enjoy a full life 
of service and appreciation—flat feet 
furnish one of the chief causes for re- 
jection of applicants for military or 
naval enlistment. In addition to the 
individual and group exercises for the 
correction of postural defects, the pro- 
gram should include rest, supervision 
of nutrition, and such restricted activi- 
ties as may be prescribed. 

In all grade levels there are many 
boys and girls, especially those of the 
thin nervous type, who are chronically 
fatigued. The obligations of school life 
are very trying for them, and often they 
become disciplinary cases at home as 
well as in school. These children’s abil- 
ity to learn usually is retarded, and they 
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comprise the largest group of under- 
par pupils. A rest room, equipped with 
the necessary facilities for a daily rest 
period, has produced outstanding re- 
sults where it has been used—results 
such as the improvement of the general 
health status, the reduction of discipli- 
nary problems, and betterment of the 
learning situation. 

Nutrition, a basic factor in the growth 
and development of every child, must 
constitute a vital part of the whole 
health program. The bony structure of 
the body, the physiological functioning 
of the organs, and the general physical 
and mental health are in a large measure 
dependent upon the nutritional status. 
This program should be carried out for 
each school according to the community 
needs and the facilities at hand. It con- 
sists of parental and pupil instruction, 
supplemental feeding, and the super- 
vision of the regular lunch or noon 
period program. Printed material indi- 
cating balanced diets, planned meals, and 
food values should be given to parents 
and pupils; mid-morning periods for 
milk service and rest periods should be 
scheduled ; and balanced lunches should 
be served in the cafeteria. 


HE consensus is that the school 

program should devote its resources 
to the preparation of the youth in such 
a way that when they assume their 
military duty, their health and physi- 
cal efficiency will not be a detriment. 
Military training, therefore, must not 
be substituted in schools for physical 
education. 

The state program of physical edu- 
cation as presented in the majority of 
our school districts is of a superior type, 
and with the exception of the follow- 
ing suggestions no major changes in it 
should be made: 

1. Change the emphasis from the informal 
type of program to a formal one. 


2. Enroll in physical education only those 
pupils whose health examination record in- 
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dicates that they have no physical handicap or 
defect which would contraindicate that type of 
activity. 

3. Utilize those types of activities in which 
experience development of 
strength, endurance, vital capacity, alertness, 
and discipline. 

4. Use the major portion of the physical 
education period for instructional purposes, 

5. Expand more fully the inter- and intra- 
school athletic program. 


Hace health and physical status of 
the boy or girl is as vital a factor 
for the tull life as is the mental status, 
We long have recognized our obligation 
for mental preparation and have de- 


assures. the 


veloped a curriculum far beyond the 
In the new health program 
we must overcome the outmoded idea 


three k's. 


that a regimented program of physical 
education or play will suffice for an 
effective growth and 
program for all. 


developmental 
It is high time to 
utilize and to include in our program 
all knowledge, agencies, and professions 
which will contribute to the health and 
physical efficiency of the pupil. 

True, this may be an additional ex- 
pense to the educational program, but 
who would venture to doubt the fact 
that it will result in a happier and more 
efficient citizenry? Also, it is reason- 
able to assume that public funds ex- 
pended for school health would pay 
large dividends through the consequent 
elimination and curtailment of public 
institutions and charities. It is self- 
evident that the correction of simple 
defects and health deficiencies of child- 
hood, together with a program of ade- 
quate health and physical education, will 
do more than anything else to shut off 
the steady stream of chronic sick and 
unemployables who daily crowd our 
county institutions and sanitoria, And 
more than this it will assure our coun- 
try of robust, virile generations of 
young Americans adequate in every re- 
spect for the high calling of national 
defense in peace or in war. 
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E are living through a cataclysm 
in world affairs which demands 
rethinking of our values. We are 


shaken out of our complacency. Weare . 


forced to ask ourselves a number of 
questions which two years ago, possibly 
one year ago, would never have taken 
conscious formulation in our minds. 
How could civilized nations have come 
to the frightful pass which now con- 
fronts us in Europe and in Asia? Could 
it happen here? Are we taking a course 
which gives us the best promise of 
escaping it? What are the essentials of 
a preparedness which can be counted on 
to avoid the possibility of losing the 
freedom which we have built up and 
cherished for three hundred years? 
How much have we cherished it? Does 
our youth understand what democracy 
means and how it differs from totali- 
tarian ideology? What are the things 
which we need to do to make sure that 
our children have these understand- 
ings? How shall we insure in them the 
will and the competency to protect and 
further the American way of life? 

A group of Los Angeles school 
women met once each week last summer 
to study questions such as these. They 
sought to relate them especially to the 
education of girls, though their delib- 
erations included much in philosophy 
and school practice which had a direct 
application to boys as well as to girls. 
The group determined to continue ac- 
tive throughout the school year and is 
now meeting once each month. Several 
committees are at work and reports 
from these committees make up part of 
the agenda of each meeting. Addresses 
by outstanding persons from the fields 





School Women Prepare for 
The Emergency 


q By ELIZABETH WOODS 





4q Woman's part in the wars of today 
is more important than ever it was in 
any previous war. During past wars 
women have had to take the places 
of men in war industries, but for the 
most part they have been behind the 
front lines and not directly in the path 
of the battle. But today, when the 
airplane makes of every town and 
city a battle ground, women have a 
part to play virtually in the front line 
trenches. 

Dr. Woods, who discusses this prob- 
lem, is supervisor of educational re- 
search and guidance in the Los 
Angeles City School Department. She 
came to this position about fifteen 
years ago after having served as 
director of special education in the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in Wisconsin. She has taught 
at several colleges and universities, 
including the University of Wisconsin, 
the University of Southern California, 
and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. She has participated in 
various activities of the Progressive 
Education Association, including as- 
sistance with one workshop and 
membership on the Commission on 
the Study of Adolescents. 





of education, of medicine, of industry, 
and of the army or navy are part of 
each program. 


E conceive of our task as teachers 
as one having two aspects. One of 
these is the physical or material side of 
the preparedness program. We recog- 
nize the necessity of this nation to arm 
itself for a possible encounter with the 
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most ruthless enemy which has ever 
threatened the lives and security of 
peaceful peoples. A consideration of 
this aspect of the problem demands a 
knowledge of what part women might 
have to play in case war should come 
and what they will do in the program 
which hopes to prevent war on these 
shores. The other aspect of the prob- 
lem is psychological. It concerns under- 
standings and morale. It demands a 
plan for seeing to it that our young 
people understand and value the kind of 
life which is their American heritage 
and which we have all heretofore ac- 
cepted with sluggish complacency and 
which we have sleepily assumed is ours 
for all time. 

Our deliberations concerning the 
preparedness program began with a 
consideration of the contribution which 
women could make, and the preparation 
for that contribution which the schools 
must give them. We formulated the 
following creed and offered it as a basis 
for our thinking in regard to the edu- 
cation of girls: 

I believe that every woman needs a skilled 


occupation, developed to a degree of pos- 

sible self-support. 

believe that every woman should practice 

this skilled occupation in the national 

economy. 

I believe that such training need not prevent 
women from looking forward to marriage 
and child rearing and being prepared to en- 
joy and effectively carry out the responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. 

I believe that in the light of the present emer- 
gency every woman should realize her re- 
sponsibilities as well as her privileges as a 
citizen in a Democracy and be prepared to 
serve her country to the limit of her abilities. 


— 


At an early meeting during the sum- 
mer we discussed the place of women in 
American life and suggested a number 
of publications for our reading list, 
among them recent books by Mary 
Beard, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Mary 
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Wooley and Constance Warren. We 
set our approval on the following state- 
ment by Mrs. Fisher: 

That women in maturity are capable of 
wisely and completely exercising great au- 
thority is shown by their success in directing 
—not great profit-making enterprises, it is 
true, but organizations for service as compli- 
cated, as great, like hospitals, schcols. . . . 
social welfare work. Their right to such posi- 
tions is of vital importance to the nation, not 
only to themselves. Any tendency to lessen 
such opportunities, now open to them, should 
be resisted by all intelligent men as one of 
the measures for national safety. 

A direct outcome of this meeting was 
the formation of a Publications Com- 
mittee, whose function is to keep our 
group informed concerning the most 
important of the many publications on 
defense now appearing and to review 
certain of these at our meetings. A 
bibliography was distributed at the last 
meeting. 

One of our basic convictions is that 
the health of our people is our first line 
of defense. Therefore, we determined 
to make thoughtful study of our health 
situation in the schools. We agreed that 
every girl should be given sound train- 
ing in home nursing, first aid, care of 
children, and nutrition. The direct re- 
lation of such teaching to a prepared- 
ness program needs no comment. A 
Health Committee formed from our 
group is now studying our school offer- 
ings in these fields, finding the percent- 
age of our girls who are receiving such 
training, the number of teachers who 
have live Red Cross First Aid Certifi- 
cates. We hope to make plans for stimu- 
lating greatly increased service in this 
direction. 

Another committee, Vocations for 
Girls, is investigating the kinds of work 
in which our women would first be used 
if they should be required to take the 
places of men called to active defense 
service, the kinds of jobs already open- 
ing increasingly to women and girls, the 
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training necessary for these occupa- 
tions, and the fields of women’s occu- 
pations which are on the wane. This 
committee prepared for us a chart of 
occupations essential to our daily life 
and to the national economy, occupa- 
tions in which women are now serving 
and in which they will undoubtedly 
serve in increasing numbers. This chart 
is to be used in counseling our girls in 
regard to their vocational preparation. 

A fourth committee, Classroom Ac- 
tivities, is concerned mainly with the 
morale aspect of our problem. Their 
contribution is to be the collection of 
crisp descriptions of classroom activi- 
ties, chiefly at the junior and senior high 
school levels, which contribute to a 
vivid understanding of America’s way 
of life, its ideals, its priceless privileges 
and the responsibilities which these 
privileges place upon every citizen of 
our America. 


SCHOOL WOMEN PREPARE FOR THE EMERGENCY 
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NE other aspect of the problem oc- 
cupied our thought and discussion 
at a recent meeting. This was commu- 
nity solidarity in the entire program. 
Our speakers outlined the plans now 
under way in a smaller community near 
us, where some nine committees of citi- 
zens, each having one or more school 
people in its number, are at work mo- 
bilizing their intelligence, goodwill, and 


' efforts in the interests of greater under- 


standing and organized cooperation for 
morale and output. They are planning 
an “M-day,” when every person will 
register, stating his interests. They will 
study their community resources in 
productivity, education, health, and rec- 
reation. 

If all our communities would mobi- 
lize their thinking, their talent, their 
work, and their goodwill in this manner, 
our Democracy could surely weather 
any storm. 














Mathematics Group Meets 


The annual meeting of the Northern California Section of the Mathematical 
Association of America was held on Saturday, January 25, 1941, at San Francisco 
Junior College. The program was well diversified and held the interest of all 
who attended. The address by Professor Pauline Sperry of the University of 
California, “The Gyroscope and Its Uses in Aviation and Navigation,” in the 
morning session was of special interest to mathematics teachers, many of whom 
these days are being called fer service in national defense. In addition the pro- 
gram included the following addresses : 

“On a Local Solution of a Differential Equation of Infinite Order,” Dr. A. C. 
Burdette, University of California at Davis; “A College Course in ‘Survey of 
Elementary Mathematics,’ W. H. Myers, San Jose State College ; “On Descartes’ 
Rule of Signs,” Professor J. V. Uspensky, Stanford University ; “Mathematics in 
Civil Service Examination,” Mrs. Falka G. Sturges, Humboldt Evening School, 
San Francisco; and “On Certain Equations All of Whose Roots Are Real,” Pro- 
fessor J. H. McDonald, University of California. 

After the program, the following were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: chairman, Professor F. R. Morris, Fresno State College; vice-chairman, 
Dean Fredrick Wood, University of Nevada; secretary-treasurer, Professor 
H. M. Bacon, Stanford University; representative on the CALIForNIA JOURNAL 
or Seconpary Epucation, Mrs. Ruth G. Sumner, Oakland High School. 

To Professor Sophia H. Levy of the University of California, who has served 
as chairman of the Section for the past year, and to Professor H. M. Bacon of 
Stanford University, secretary-treasurer of the group, must be given the credit 


for the successful year just completed—Mrs. Rutu G. Sumner, Oakland High 
School. 





The Curriculum as a Factor 


In Defense 


N these days when the spiritual and 

physical resources of the United 
States of America must be strengthened 
if this country is to survive as a demo- 
cratic nation, we of the schools must ask 
these questions: What part is the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools to play 
in the program of national defense? 
And what effect will the defense pro- 
gram have upon the curriculum? 

Statements such as the following re- 
veal a need for us to do something about 
our curriculum if it is to function efh- 
ciently in this emergency : 

During the last ten years there has been 
an increase of about 500 per cent in the num- 
ber of courses offered in the secondary school. 
Beginning with a strictly academic curricu- 
lum, the schools have added courses to it, 
usually in terms of pressure from the out- 
side rather than on the basis of any educational 
principles.’ 

Thus the trend has been toward ex- 
pansion, rather than reorganization in 
terms of fundamental purposes of the 
school, although the latter is considered 
the hallmark of a modern secondary 
school. 

In view of this development there 
must be an evaluation and reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum to meet the spir- 
itual and physical needs of the nation at 
this time. This task is in varying stages 
of progress in different schools and 
sections of the country, but the impor- 
tant thing at the present time is that the 
progress in reorganization made dur- 
ing the past few years be consolidated 
rather than that the curriculum be fur- 
ther augmented. 


1H. B. Alberty, in an unpublished report of 
the Regional Conference of the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association, p. 4, 
March 14, 1940, University of Chicago. 
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q Ifthe schools are to play an effec- 
tive part in the defense program, the 
addition of new courses and the 
changing of emphasis in certain 
areas will not be sufficient. In fact, 
the whole curriculum must be eval- 
uated and reorganized, and every 
teacher must be made aware of the 
need for him to integrate his teaching 
with the needs of national defense. 
This is the theme of the present 
article. 

Mr. Shepard, who has prepared this 
brief statement, is vice-principal of 
Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles. 
He came to Eagle Rock two years ago 
from Verdugo Hills High School in 
Los Angeles, and before that he had 
been assistant supervisor of physical 
education for the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Mr. Shepard is a captain in 
the Infantry Reserve of the United 
States Army. 





One guiding principle in the national 
defense program is that each individual 
shall make the contribution which he is 
best fitted to give. This assignment to 
duty should be made as the result of 
individual analysis and should be the 
outgrowth of individual guidance in 
the schools. Modern schools are giving 
more and more attention to this phase 
of their program, for it is a basic prin- 
ciple that the needs of the individual 
must be met if our schools are to fit the 
pupil effectively for his place in society. 


HROUGHOUT the country today 
many practical suggestions are being 
made as to methods by which the cur- 
riculum can be more closely allied with 
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the defense program, and the following 
is but one example. The Curriculum 
Division of the Los Angeles City 
Schools has prepared a brochure, Con- 
tributions to National Defense, with the 
aim of assisting teachers in all fields 
and at all levels in attacking this prob- 
lem. The educational policies to be 
stressed are summarized in the follow- 
ing principles : 

1. All teaching efforts during the coming 
months should be directed toward the devel- 
opment of national unity and the preservation 
and improvement of American democracy. 

2. The two ideals, individual development 
and group discipline, are both vitally im- 
portant and deserve a balanced emphasis. 

3. Children should be protected from de- 
structive war influences. 

4. It is especially important during these 
times that we work closely with parents and 
civic leaders. 

5. The study of America must be vitalized 
and given renewed emphasis at all levels in 
the school system. 

6. Pan-American unity and hemispheric 
solidarity are two important themes for the 
year. 

7. The challenge to provide service oppor- 
tunities for young people is urgent. 

8. A fresh analysis of both individual and 
social needs of boys and girls should be made 
at this time in the interests of national de- 
fense.” 


The same report further states: 


High school students may best contribute 
to national defense as they seek to— 

Develop sound bodies and healthy habits. 

Study the history and structure of Ameri- 
can life and institutions. 

Learn to analyze and evaluate basic prin- 
ciples of American democracy. 

Learn to express themselves clearly, simply, 
and briefly. 

Live in the spirit of service to family, school, 
community, state, and nation rather than to 
themselves alone. 

Discover and work at self-supporting ac- 
tivities for which they are best fitted. 

Understand that America is not so much 
a place as a people. 

Dedicate themselves to the cause of de- 
mocracy. 





2 Los Angeles City Schools, Curriculum Sec- 
tion, “Contributions to National Defense,” Los 
Angeles School Journal, p. 34, October 28, 1940. 


Using the above principles as a point 
of departure for the Los Angeles 
schools the supervisors of art, commer- 
cial studies, language arts, health, home 
economics, mathematics, music, physi- 
cal education, science, social studies, 
trade and industrial education, and the 
Junior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
have made direct suggestions, as to the 
manner in which these different subject 
fields can contribute to the task at hand. 
Such a report can be prepared for any 
given school according to the offerings 
of the school and the needs of the pupils 
and community in which it is located. 

The writer has but one personal com- 
ment to offer and this is to the effect 
that in the writings of the past few 
years there has been a distinct tendency 
to “debunk” the figures of American 
history. This is no plea for the conceal- 
ment of facts but it is felt that we will 
gain more by dwelling upon the fine 
contributions which these leaders have 
made to the American life and nation 
rather than by centering attention upon 
the frailties of a human individual. We 
in America do not agree with the teach- 
ings of the totalitarian states, but we 
must admit that they have dramatized 
their instruction to the degree that their 
youth have entered the present conflict 
in the spirit of a crusade. 

It is most interesting to review the 
recommendations of the Los Angeles 
Curriculum Section in the light of the 
following comments made by a teacher 
in a country which actually is engaged 
in conflict : 


Changes in the curriculum there are bound 
to be and are of two types: First, essential 
changes, the major group of which includes 
those necessary to counteract the increasing 
strain which the war inevitably places upon 
children. Subjects will change, but more fre- 
quently it is the emphasis on subjects that 
must be varied. Free activities, art, games, 
music, drama, dancing, and so on, are prob- 
ably the essentials of a war-time curriculum, 
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for in them children find relief from emo- 
tional tension. Another group of changes 
comes from the fact that materials in general 
use in the schools are no longer available and 
substitutes have to be devised. Second, ex- 
pedient changes, which comprise those activi- 
ties which are directly or indirectly affected 
by war needs, such as food production, war- 
time cookery, knitting, et cetera. The criterion 
to be used is simple. Can the activity be made 
to serve the genuine purpose of the school, 
i. e., will it help in the development of people 
suitable for the democratic mode of life ?* 


ITHIN his classroom what are 

some of the things that the in- 
dividual teacher can do to prepare the 
pupil for his place in the defense pro- 
gram? If he can answer the following 
questions in the affirmative, he will be 
in a fair way to finding the answer to 
the total problem: 


1. What does your course have to offer? 
This relates to the aim which you have for the 
semester’s work. If we are to lead we must 
know definitely in what direction we are 
moving. 

2. Does every individual learn some new 


83H. G. Stead, “War and the Teacher,” 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 29:198, October, 1940, Washington, D. C. 
(Reprint from The Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teacher’s Chronicie, London, England). 
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thing each day? This refers to the objective 
of the specific lesson. 

3. Does every individual enjoy his work 
each day? This implies the establishment of 
a good learning situation. 

4. Do you keep every individual mentally 
alert? This necessitates the use of many de- 
vices other than the textbook, for the un- 
observant and nonalert person has little chance 
of survival in a total war. 

5. Are you assisting the individual in the 
observance of proper health practices? This 
involves providing a healthful situation with 
respect to ventilation and lighting, and it 
includes “screening” your class for health 
defects. 

6. Do you require individuals to be prompt 
in meeting obligations both with respect to 
attendance and the completion of assigned 
work? Within a few years the consequences 
of repeated tardiness, unauthorized absence, 
and poor work habits may have a disastrous 
effect upon the employment record of the in- 
dividual; therefore, we are failing the pupil 
if we overlook such tendencies at present. 

7. Do you exercise a firm leadership, which 
has an aim and is just? Youth respects and is 
looking for such leadership. Army Regula- 
tions tell us that “Discipline is character train- 
ing.”* May we, too, continue to think of it in 
this positive aspect. 

Drill Regulations, United States 


Service Publishing 
ennsylvania, July, 


4 Infant 
Army, p. 204, The Milita 
we Harrisburg, 
1 q 


Los Angeles County Issues Monographs 


Recent mimeographed monographs published by the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County, under the auspices of the Work 
Projects Administration are the following : 

Botany for Everyday Life, prepared by Frank Everett Jordan, 1940; 18 pages. 

Bibliography on Germany, prepared by Meyer Krakowski, 1940; 11 pages. 

A Guide to Articles in Reader's Digest, October, 1939, to September, 1940, 


Inclusive, 1940; 52 pages. 


Looking at Life Through American Literature, prepared by Nellie Mae Lom- 


bard, 1940; 88 pages. 


Los Angeles County Government, Part II: Protection of Life, Health, and 


Property, 1940; 59 pages. 


Dr. C. C. Trillingham, assistant superintendent of Los Angeles County, reports 
that copies of these monographs may be obtained at the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Division of Secondary Education, 240 South Broad- 


way, Los Angeles. 
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Building Morale for the 


Nation's Defense 4 By HERBERT POPENOE 


S has been pointed out elsewhere, 
drastic changes in warfare, and in 
the relation of the civilian population 


to the conduct of war, have taken place. 


over the centuries. The invention of the 
gasoline engine was of greater impor- 
tance to military activities than was the 
invention of gunpowder. It can be 
said, also, that the development of 
propaganda since the day of the Trojan 
Horse has been more important to suc- 
cess in warfare than have been develop- 
ments in military strategy. 

Julius Caesar was able to cross the 
Rubicon with his thundering legions 
and be in action for several years while 
he was dividing all Gaul into three parts. 
He never found it necessary to write 
home for further instructions. The cost 
to the Roman Empire for each dead 
enemy was 75 cents. In World War I, 
the cost per dead enemy was about 
$25,000. In World War II, the cost is 
running at present between $40,000 and 
$50,000 for each combatant killed. 

As recently as 1812 Napoleon Bona- 
parte was able to comment that “an 
army travels on its stomach.” Today, 
however, it may be more truly said that 
the success of a war depends more upon 
the backbone than it does upon the 
stomach, And the backbones involved 
are more likely to be the backbones of 
civilians than of men actually engaged 
in fighting. 

We, today, in education have had 
placed upon us a large part of the re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
good morale, as well as for the neces- 
sary training in occupational skills so 
badly needed in modern warfare. 





q The importance of morale in mod- 
ern warfare is obvious, and likewise 
it is obvious that the schools can per- 
form a most important function in 
contributing to the development of 
a good morale. Methods by which the 
schools can achieve this objective are 
discussed in the present article. 

Dr. Popenoe, who makes this con- 
tribution, is assistant supervisor of the 
Educational Research and Guidance 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Before going to Los Angeles, Dr. 
Popenoe served for two years as con- 
sulting psychologist in San Francisco, 
and for five years as director of re- 
search at Menlo School and Junior 
College. Before that he had spent 
three years measuring attitudes, per- 
formance, and morale in New York 
City and elsewhere and had served 
for some time as a member of the 
California State Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. Like others who have con- 
tributed to this symposium, he served 
in the army during World War L. 





HE importance of morale is too well 

recognized today to require amplifi- 
cation in this brief article. The impor- 
tance of morale will be assumed, and 
specific illustrations will be given as to 
how morale can be built so that it will 
serve the purpose desired. 

It is necessary to state that in com- 
mon with all the needs in this time of 
national emergency, morale must be 
produced in a hurry. To achieve this, 
it is going to be necessary for us frankly 
to inculcate and to indoctrinate, While 
the slower processes of natural ma- 
turity are in many situations desirable, 
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Herr Adolph and Duce Benito are not 
going to wait for the natural maturity 
of their children or our own. 

Morale begins with the pupils, as 
far as our objectives as educators are 
concerned. While everything possible 
should be done to promote good morale 
among adults and the population at 
large, it is our peculiar opportunity and 
responsibility to deal more closely with 
the children of the nation. 


HE classroom teacher is in daily 

contact with the child. If every 
teacher can do his duty effectively, there 
will be no morale problem remaining 
in this country in the future. Adminis- 
trative devices, such as assemblies, spe- 
cial days, and other techniques to be 
discussed later, should all be made sec- 
ondary and ancillary to the work of 
the teacher in the classroom. 

There are three things that the 
teacher should do to procure good mo- 
rale among his pupils: 

1. The teacher must maintain optim- 
ism, together with a humble and a con- 
trite heart. Personal adjustment is the 
basis and foundation for all morale, and 
naturally the first essential in inculcat- 
ing good morale among pupils. 

2. The teacher must keep abreast of 
current events. He must really know 
what is going on and what it means. 
If the pupils find out that their teacher 
is often mistaken about what has hap- 
pened, or is not aware of the social 
implication of history today, they can 
have little respect for anything he says. 

3. The teacher must realize that 
organized effort is the most powerful 
effort. He should align himself with 
one or more organizations working 
toward building good morale. Special 
organizations such as the American Le- 
gion and its Women’s Auxiliary are 
doing an excellent work. If a teacher 
cannot join some such organization, he 
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should do his best to see that his own 
teachers’ association becomes as well 
organized as possible for building mo- 
rale and that it provides for joint ac- 
tivity and opportunity. 


NOTHER aspect of current edu- 
cation, where much is to be done, 
is the debunking of the debunkers. 
Those seeking to find out all about 
George Washington’s unfortunate trip 
to the West Indies have forgotten the 
fact that we may owe him some small 
debt for his part in the early formation 
of our nation. Perhaps it is desirable 
to realize that our “fathers who brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal” were human and had short- 
comings. Perhaps it is better that we 
should regard them as fellow men rather 
than as legendary saints. But, in our 
haste to debunk Washington, Adams, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and others, we have 
come to a very sorry state of mind when 
we think of the founders of our nation 
as a group of individuals about whom 
the less said the better. 

We have much in our history of 
which we can be proud, and today, 
more than ever before, we need to keep 
before ourselves and before our chil- 
dren a vivid and vital picture of the 
early history of this country and of its 
founders in order that we can work 
toward developing some citizens for 
this and coming generations who can 
measure up to the standard of some of 
those whom recently we have been de- 
bunking. 

Such a consideration of outstanding 
individuals, together with a_ proper 
interpretation of the significance of 
current history, is the arch and key- 
stone of building good morale. 

To bring these about best, we need 
to call heavily upon the arts and fine 
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arts. The radio and motion pictures 
are doing as much for our country to- 
day as any other factors in influencing 
morale. We must make sure that these 
aids are doing the utmost for our 
schools. Many of the commercial radio 
programs are utilizing morale-building 
themes, and these should be brought to 
the attention of the children. Teacher 
and parent-teacher associations can do 


well also in bringing to the attention of. 


sponsors that this kind of program re- 
ceives heartful approval. 
Non-commercial radio programs, 
such as the report of the recent inaugu- 
ration of President Roosevelt on Janu- 
ary 4, 1941, furnish ideal situations for 
morale-building radio listening. 


HE organizational life of the school 

must be thrown into high gear in 
building morale, To this end, suitable 
atmosphere must be given to the school 
as a whole, and particularly to official 
activities such as assemblies, in order 
that they make their proper contri- 
bution. 

Morale is a combination of emotions 
and reasonable thinking, and much can 
be accomplished by building toward a 
proper atmosphere in the school. Rather 
than having set “patriotic” assemblies, 
it is much better to have assemblies 
without specific labels, but then to have 
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them highly fraught with morale-build- 
ing activities. 

More symbols should be displayed 
throughout the school and among the 
classrooms. Truly enough, we have the 
flag and the flag salute in every class- 
room, and these are excellent examples 
of what should be done. However, it 
is possible to add more symbols which 
are colorful in their Americanism and 
to have these changed from day to day 
in order to maintain continuous inter- 
est. Pictures of heroes or of stirring 
current events, or perhaps in some cases 
even newspaper clippings, could be put 
up to make our nation more vivid in 
the minds of pupils. 

A school system of any size should 
have at least one person responsible for 
seeing that proper curriculum content 
material is made available right along to 
the teachers and adults. 

It is desirable that closer codperation 
be established in many cases with the 
newspapers. If the newspapers know 
that a certain group of people is going 
to pay attention to specified articles, 
they will print plenty of them. If the 
newspapers are told that these news 
items will be discussed by the teachers 
and pupils, and that the pupils are go- 
ing to bring them to the attention of 
their parents, whole-hearted codpera- 
tion can be secured. 


New Social Studies Publications 


Among the newer publications in the social studies field which have been 
sent to the JourRNAL for review purposes are the following: 

Challenge to the Americas, by John I. B. McCulloch. The Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 1940. Price, 25 cents; 


64 pages. 


Look at Latin America, by Joan Raushenbush. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, 1940. Price, 25 cents; 64 pages. 

A Partial List of Latin American Educational Journals, prepared by the 
Division of Intellectual Codperation. Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 


1940; 25 pages (mimeographed). 


The Economics of National 


Defense 


HAT I have to say can be sum- 

med up in two sentences: (1) 
Efficient national defense does not re- 
quire that the economy be regimented 
or Hitlerized according to blueprints 
now available in various M-day plans ; 
(2) It does require that a vigorous step 
forward be taken toward further ful- 
fillment of the American dream which 
has pulled this country ever onward 
during the last 165 years. 

Those who argue that national de- 
fense requires specific military controls 
over various segments of the economy 
usually base their argument on the fact 
that technology has made modern wars 
essentially tests of industrial strength. 
The modern battle on land, on sea, and 
in the air, becomes the true counterpart 
of our peace processes, they argue. It 
exhibits all the characteristics of mech- 
anized mass production and transport. 
It stretches the efficiency of standard- 
ized destruction to the utmost. 

Modern industry and the military 
machine in many ways do have the same 
characteristics. The preponderance of 
fixed capital investments is paralleled 
by the mechanization of modern arma- 
ments. Both, when in full action, con- 
sume durable goods, steel, copper, 
chemicals, and the like. Both require 
concentration and regimentation of 
large numbers of human beings into 
compact units. 

And so it is alleged, because of this 
parallel, that technology requires the 
whole nation to be organized, not only 
on a military basis, but after a military 
pattern. There is a two-fold danger, 
however, inherent in such a method of 
procedure. 
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4q Those of us who have feared that 
our hation can get into high gear for 
defense production only if we our- 
selves become a semi-fascist state 
with complete regimentation of all 
industry will take great comfort from 
this article by Professor Kreps, pro- 
fessor of business economics in Stan- 
ford’s Graduate School of Business. 
The article is based on an address 
which the author made before the 
California Schoolmasters Club at its 
annual meeting in Redwood City last 
November and includes a certain 
amount of his testimony before a 
recent hearing of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, of which 
he was economic adviser and for 
which he supervised the preparation 
of studies on national defense. 

Dr. Kreps is internationally known 
in the field of economics and has 
written numerous books, pamphlets, 
and articles. Two of his earlier ex- 
periences are of particular interest 
to readers of this article—he was a 
first lieutenant in the A. E. F. and he 
served for a time as economic adviser 
in the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice investigating methods 
of price control in war time. 
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HE first aspect of this danger is the 

fact that the forces already at work 
undermining the freedom of individ- 
uals will be greatly strengthened if this 
regimentation takes place. Modern 
wars are fought primarily with steel, 
oil, coal, aluminum, machinery, chemi- 
cals—on the whole, articles most effi- 
ciently produced in large plants. The 
growth of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
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Inc., during the World War epitomizes 
the typical result. Economic empires 
are strengthened within the body politic 
by the very concentration of effort that 
is required for the prosecution of a 
war—even without the impetus of a 
military pattern for a country’s econ- 
omy. 

The danger inherent in this fact was 
expounded thirty years ago by Wood- 
row Wilson in his address to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association meeting in 1910 at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. He said: 


A modern corporation is an economic so- 
ciety, a little economic state—and not always 
little even as compared with states. Many 
modern corporations wield revenues and 
command resources which no ancient state 
possessed and which some modern bodies pol- 
itic show no approach to in their budgets. . . . . 

Society cannot afford to have individuals 
wield the power of thousands without per- 
sonal liability. It cannot afford to let its 
strongest men be the only men who are in- 
accessible to the law. Modern democratic 
society, in particular, cannot afford to con- 
stitute its economic undertakings upon the 
monarchial or aristocratic principle and adopt 
the fiction that the kings and great men thus 
set up can do no wrong which will make them 
personally amenable to the law which re- 
strains smaller men; that their kingdoms not 
themselves must suffer for their blindness, 
their follies and their transgressions of right. 

It does not redeem the situation that these 
chiefs of industry are not chosen upon the 
hereditary principle (sometimes, alas! they 
are) but are men who have risen by their 
own capacity, sometimes from utter obscurity 
with the freedom of self-assertion which 
should characterize a free society. Their 
power is none the less arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible when obtained. That a peasant may be- 
come a king does not render the kingdom 
democratic. 


This utterance, of course, seems un- 
usually prophetic considering what has 
happened in the axis governments 
where peasants and house painters have 
made their way to the top. 

Clearly, therefore, the tendency to- 
ward fascism is too great an ever pres- 
ent danger to justify our adopting mili- 
taristic regimentation of the economy. 
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To become a fascist nation in order to 
fight for the principles of democracy is 
absurd. It is the more absurd because 
such regimentation never results in 
maximum production. During the pe- 
riod of our participation in the World 
War, for example, total production 
slowly but steadily declined. It never 
reached the high level of October, 1916. 


"THE second danger, however, is 
worse than the first. For we would 
not only lose our freedom, but we 
would lose that vital something that 
makes our country worth fighting for. 
That danger was foreseen by President 
Roosevelt more than a year before the 
outbreak of the World War. In a mes- 
sage to Congress in 1938 he said: 


Unhappy events abroad have retaught us 
two simple truths about the liberty of a demo- 
cratic people. 

The first truth is that the liberty of a de- 
mocracy is not safe if the people tolerate the 
growth of private power to a point where it 
becomes stronger than their democratic state 
itself. That, in its essence, is fascism—own- 
ership of government by an individual, by a 
group, or by any other private controlling 
power. 

The second truth is that the liberty of a 
democracy is not safe if its business system 
does not provide employment and produce 
and distribute goods in such a way as to sus- 
tain an acceptable standard of living. 

Both lessons hit home. Among us today a 
concentration of private power without equal 
in history is growing. This concentration is 
seriously impairing the economic effective- 
ness of private enterprise as a way of pro- 
viding employment for labor and capital and 
as a way of assuring a more equitable distri- 
bution of income and earnings among the 
people of the nation as a whole. 


In these passages the President not 
only shows what is worth fighting for 
but indicates the primary forces re- 
stricting production, fixing prices, and 
limiting consumption. For the Ameri- 
can dream is precisely that of getting 
ahead, of more and better things for 
our children and children’s children, of 
equal opportunity for individuals to 
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better themselves — in short of what 
economists call laissez-faire. May I has- 
ten to add that economists do not mean 
by that expression what it is thought to 
mean in popular discussions. 

Laissez-faire does not mean “no gov- 
ernment in business,” or an absence of 
law or social restraint. That, in fact, is 
anarchism. “No government” is exactly 
what Jesse James, bootleggers, moon- 
shiners, and outlaws want. 

Nor is laissez-faire the French 
equivalent for “lazy fairy,” the anti- 
scientific doctrine that if we do nothing, 
if we are lazy, some fairy, some Divine 
hand, will straighten out all economic 
problems for us. No one sits around 
and lets the winter freeze him out, if he 
can help it. He uses the means at hand 
to make the climate in a particular house 
or building comfortable. He controls 
and adjusts himself to his environment 
—that, in fact, is the meaning of sci- 
ence. But there are some who think that 
when an economic disease such as un- 
employment falls upon us any attempt 
to do other than sit like Chinese coolies 
in a famine is “unnatural.” The theme 
song of such persons should be the lazy 
doctrine of “wishing will make it so.” 
Just wait and prosperity will appear 
around the corner. 

The laissez-faire goal, on the con- 
trary, is one of governmental and in- 
dividual action, action of the most diff- 
cult kind, action designed to prevent 
force and fraud, action against special 
interests and pressure groups. 

The ideals of laissez-faire are in sub- 
stance the ideals which educators en- 
force on the athletic field. To realize 
the noble ideals of fair play and equal 
opportunity, referees continuously ex- 
ercise control over competitive activi- 
ties. In order that a maximum of lib- 
erty may be enjoyed by the contestants, 
so that each may secure the maximum 
individual reward commensurate with 
individual effort and individual ability, 
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lanes or areas are marked out within 
which competitors must stay. In order 
to ensure a better playing of the game 
all the rules, no matter how old, are re- 
garded as being constantly on trial and 
changed when necessary by a rules com- 
mittee which meets for that purpose. 


Furthermore, in the same manner 
that a biased referee or one controlled 
by outside forces is the chief enemy of 
fair athletic competition, so, according 
to Professor Henry C. Simons in his 
pamphlet, A Positive Program for 
Laissez-Faire,’ “the great enemy of de- 
mocracy is monopoly, in all its forms: 
gigantic corporations, trade associa- 
tions and other agencies for price con- 
trol, trade unions—or, in general, or- 
ganization and concentration of power 
within functional classes.” These non- 
political sovereignties exercise an in- 
adequately restricted and irresponsible 
power over not only their own busi- 
nesses, but over labor, over supplies of 
raw material, over customers, over 
other businesses, and over the govern- 
ment itself. Democracy, in the words 
of Dorothy Thompson, means that the 
government lets nobody push its citi- 
zens around, not even under the guise 
of patriotism. 


bee indicate specifically the sort of 
thing I have in mind let me address 
myself to one of the many specific pro- 
posals now being urged on the grounds 
that such is required by the economics 
of national defense. I refer to the argu- 
ment that social legislation must be re- 
pealed in the present emergency. 
Usually the argument is prefaced with 
a “look what happened in France.” The 
Blum government by striving to put 
into effect a wage-hour law — a New 
Deal—paralyzed defense. So runs the 
allegation. 

Now in bringing up and seeking to 


1 Public Policy Pamphlet No. 15, University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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analyze a proposition bristling with so 
much emotional and controversial argu- 
ment as this one, let me have the privi- 
lege of pointing out as one who served 
on the front in France more than a year 
in 1917 and 1918 that even the most 
casual analysis of French statistics 
proves the allegation false. During 
Leon Blum’s term of office industrial 
production in France rose steadily at an 
increased rate and reached a high never 
reached before nor after in the period 
from 1933 to 1940. French prepara- 
tions for defense were considerably 
stepped up — inadequately as we now 
know—but who in 1936 or 1937 had 
any inkling of the explosive force of 
German arms which was revealed on 
May 10, 1940? 

With foresight to match present 
hindsight, the fact is now clear that 
France should have been preparing 
furiously all the time. Yet in those 
seven years Blum, a Jewish socialist, 
held office for but one. What were the 
conservative financiers like Daladier 
doing the other six years? What were 
the conservatives like Chamberlain do- 
ing in England? Or for that matter in 
Poland, Norway, Belgium, and Hol- 
land? The “appeasers” in all these 
countries, the Norwegian, Dutch and 
French Nazis were all recruited from 
the Right. While common men died at 
Sedan, the members of the Croix de 
Feu, led by men of property like Flan- 
din, Doriot, and Laval, honeycombed 
French resistance and aided Hitler 
from within. Those who are now lick- 
ing Hitler’s boots are men of property. 

In the second place, the 40-hour act 
in France was not a maximum 40-hour 
law but one providing for an average 
of forty hours. It never applied to in- 
dustries involved in national defense. 
In fact, many inside and outside France 
complained that it was hardly enforced 
at all. Moreover the law in no way pre- 
vented putting on an extra shift. I 
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happened to be a representative of the 
United States Government at the 
Twenty-third Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva in 
1937 at which were discussed conven- 
tions providing for an average 40-hour 
week in the printing trades and in the 
cotton textile and chemical industries. 
I well remember the manner in which 
every delegation at that conference 


-agreed and the Leon Blum French dele- 


gation insisted that every convention 
have a clause making specific exemp- 
tion for armament and national de- 
fense. Not a single concrete instance 
has been cited where the application of 
wage-hour legislation prevented air- 
planes, tanks, and guns from being 
made in France or England. 

Those who place exclusive responsi- 
bility on Leon Blum for the collapse of 
France then imply that at the present 
time in the United States in order to 
make tanks, guns, and the like we must 
do away with the Walsh-Healy Act, the 
Wage-Hour Act, and collective bar- 
gaining, reduce our present standard of 
living, and make laborers now at work 
stay on the job longer than 40 or 42 
hours a week. They forget that the 
Walsh-Healy Act affects only a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent of our annual output. 
Even when enforced it merely requires 
that contractors with the government 
pay the same rate of wages that those 
pay in the industry who are not work- 
ing on government orders. Similarly 
the Wage-Hour Act permits employers 
to work laborers as long as they like, but 
overtime must be paid for work in ex- 
cess of 40 or 42 hours a week. More- 
over, how can you expect anyone to be 
loyal and patriotic on 5, 6, 10, or 15 
cents an hour, which before the enact- 
ment of the Wage-Hour Act were the 
wage rates paid in some industries. 
Finally, none of the major industries 
affected by such legislation make muni- 
tions. 
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But there is a further consideration. 
National income last year was about 
$70,000,000,000. If we spend $5,000,- 
000,000 on armament, why must it be 
subtracted from the seventy billion? 
We have the plant and labor to produce 
a national income of $90,000,000,000. 
Why not create national defense by 
using our surplus capacity and unem- 
ployed men? Why not add the 5 billion 
or so on to the 70 billion ? Why stabilize 
present underproduction and unem- 
ployment? Such a policy is national de- 
fense in reverse. 


UT now I come to the gist of the 

matter. Out of an unforgettable 
personal experience may I say that wars 
are fought by men, and especially by 
laborers. They, the great mass of labor- 
ers in the country, are the ones from 
whom the government by a process 
called conscription commandeers the 
only thing they have to sell, their serv- 
ices. Moreover, wars are fought suc- 
cessfully only by men who have beliefs, 
enthusiasm, and ideals. Those of us 
who went overseas fought because we 
believed in a war to end war. We sin- 
cerely thought that we were making the 
world safe for democracy. Men have 
to have something worth fighting for. 
And that something—so far as the great 
masses of Americans are concerned— 
is the American dream of a better liv- 
ing, a brighter future. Nothing is more 
important than that we refuse to make 
cowardly retreat. 

The only things worth fighting and 
dying for are precisely the advances 
which Americans have made during the 
last 165 years and especially those of 
the last seven years, advances toward 
better conditions in the factory, in the 
home, and on the farm, collective bar- 
gaining, social security, freedom from 
back-breaking toil and long hours in 
sweated industries—in short, the chance 
to be a free man. The argument that we 
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must give up social gains so dearly 
bought and precariously held is in my 
sober judgment completely subversive 
of national strength. 

As has often been said, production is 
the goal not only of national defense 
but of the New Deal. Full, balanced, 
and efficient production has been the 
goal and achievement not only of the 
AAA but of industrial regulation seek- 
ing to eliminate monopolistic practices. 

In 1937, and almost again in 1939 
and 1940, agricultural production 
reached an all-time high in the United 
States. At the present time—December, 
1940— industrial production has not 
only reached an all-time high but is con- 
siderably higher per capita than in 1929, 


HERE remains of course, a great 
deal to be done. How much has no- 
where been more fully shown than in 
the monographs now being published 
by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee.” I urge every reader of this 
article to write for these volumes and 
to study them with care. They show the 
road ahead, the American way, toward 
greater prosperity and greater freedom. 
Those who state that a halt must be 
called to social legislation remind me of 
those ancestors of ours who argued 
against adopting the new-fangled con- 
stitution during the troublesome days of 
the Confederation, or of others who 
sought to prevent Lincoln from freeing 
the slaves during the Civil War. But 
periods of stress merely test men’s alle- 
giance to their ideals. Let’s make 
America worth defending because of its 
promise of future progress for all the 
children of all the people. Forward, 
onward, upward—that’s the American 
dream and never more so than now. 
2 Forty-three volumes are now available for 
a nominal sum at the Government Printing 
Office on such topics as price policy and busi- 
ness behavior, who owns our corporations, 
study of legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, patent legislation, government price 


control, government competition, investment 
problems, et cetera. 




















California Educates for 
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N June 27, 1940, President Roose- 

velt signed a bill, Public Law No. 
868, which made available to the states 
$15,000,000 for the training of workers 
in and for occupations essential to na- 
tional defense. Four days after the 
signing of this bill the school authorities 
in forty California cities set up courses 
to train workers for defense occu- 
pations. 

On July 1, 1940, 3,000 trainees were 
enrolled in courses designed to prepare 
workers for employment in industrial 
concerns holding contracts or sub-con- 
tracts for war materials. On July 31 
over 8,500 trainees were enrolled in the 
national defense training courses in 
California. The enrollment continued to 
increase until the greater part of the 
existing facilities were utilized for in- 
struction during twenty-four hours of 
the day, and on October 1, 1940, 12,000 
persons were enrolled, of whom 4,000 
were registered in preémployment 
courses and 8,000 in supplementary 
courses. 

These enrollment figures are particu- 
larly significant in view of the fact that 
the courses concerned are newly estab- 
lished ones. Because the regular pro- 
gram of trade and industrial courses 
developed under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts is designed to pro- 
vide training for regular employment 
in industry during normal times, all 
defense training classes are courses 
offered in addition to those which have 
been established and maintained to meet 
the regular requirements of industry. 

Since the existing facilities of the 
schools located near defense industries 
soon were being utilized twenty-four 








q In World War L Mr. Beswick was 
designated as director of vocational 
war work and in this position devel- 
oped instructional material for use in 
providing technical training in plants 
doing government work for both the 
Army and Navy. And again he has 
been called to organize vocational 
training for a national emergency, for 
he has been charged with develop- 
ing California's present-day program 
for training workers in and for occu- 
pations essential to national defense. 
The manner in which this work is 
being organized under his direction 
is described in the accompanying 
article, a statement which should 
prove invaluable in clarifying for 
school people the status of the de- 
fense program so far as types of 
courses, eligibility for training, agen- 
cies codperating, and other aspects 
are concerned. 

Mr. Beswick is assistant executive 
officer of the Commission for Voca- 
tional Education and chief of the 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion. He is nationally known for hav- 
ing organized the California Plan 
for trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training. 





hours of the day, it became necessary 
to expand the facilities so that an in- 
creased number of workers could be 
trained to meet the increasing demands 
from defense industries. On October 4, 
1940, a new bill made possible the ex- 
tension of the existing training pro- 
gram and provided for purchase of ad- 
ditional equipment required for this 
purpose. The appropriations provided 
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for under this Public Law 812 of Oc- 
tober 4 also extended the scope of the 
training program to out-of-school youth 
between 17 and 25 years of age. 

Provisions of Public Law 812 make 
possible the reimbursement of school 
districts conducting courses in and for 
occupations essential to national de- 
fense for three costs, namely: cost of 
supervision, cost of instruction, and 
cost of equipment. 

One of the really unique features of 
all of the preémployment courses con- 
ducted under the national defense train- 
ing program in California is that all 
trainees must be registered with the 
California State Department of Em- 
ployment so that complete information 
regarding each trainee’s qualifications, 
training, and experience may be kept in 
an active file as a potential source from 
which to draw qualified trainees when 
opportunities for placement in defense 
industries are available. A second 
unique characteristic of the defense 
training program is the close codpera- 
tion of the schools and the State De- 
partment of Employment in the selec- 
tion, training, placement, and follow-up 
of the enrollees. A third feature of this 
training program is the use of repre- 
sentative trade advisory committees to 
counsel and advise in the establishment 
of defense courses. Another important 
feature is the issuance of vocational 
training record cards to all students en- 
rolling in the defense training courses. 
The record card contains a list of jobs 
in which the student or worker has at- 
tained proficiency during the course. 

All of the above features emphasize 
the importance of training workers as 
quickly as possible for successful em- 
ployment in industries manufacturing 
the goods and materials required for 
national defense. 


The defense training program in 
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California is conducted in conformance 
with three major plans, namely: Plan 
for Training Workers Employed in De- 
fense Occupations and Workers Pre. 
paring for Employment Selected from 
the California State Employment Office 
Registers, Plan for Training Out-of- 
School Rural and Nonrural Youth, and 
Plan for Training Youth Employed on 
Work Projects of the National Youth 
Administration. 


Lo plan for training workers em- 
ployed in defense occupations and 
those preparing for employment who 
have been selected from the California 
State Employment Office registers pro- 
vides for two types of training, supple- 
mentary courses and preémployment 
refresher courses. 


Supplementary courses of instruction 
are for employed persons who are en- 
gaged in occupations essential to na- 
tional defense, or an allied occupation, 
and are offered for the purpose of up- 
grading (extending skills and knowl- 
edge) in such essential or allied occupa- 
tions. Trainees for these courses are 
selected persons employed in industries 
and occupations essential to national 
defense. Three types of supplementary 
courses are included under the provi- 
sions of the plan, namely : 


1. Supplementary courses for workers em- 
ployed in skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 
These are designed for nonapprentice and 
journeyman workers who are employed in jobs 
that are essential to national defense or in 
closely allied occupations—instruction offered 
in supplementary courses includes shop and 
related work, but it is confined to that instruc- 
tion which is supplementary to the trade or 
occupation in which the trainees are engaged. 

2. Supplementary courses for apprentices, 
provided that the apprentice course is organ- 
ized in an occupation that has been approved 
by the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense and that the apprentice 
course is given for indentured or approved 
apprentices and involves instructional costs 
which are in addition to the costs of the 
regular program carried on in that school 
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district previously under the provisions of the 
California Plan for Trade and Industrial 


Education. 

3. Supplementary courses for supervisors, 
foremen, and leadmen. These include courses 
which are given to improve supervision of 
those already employed as supervisors and to 
train carefully selected and well qualified 
journeymen to become leadmen, foremen, su- 
pervisors, and inspectors. 

In addition to the supplementary 
courses for employed workers there 
are offered preémployment refresher 
courses of instruction for persons of 
legally employable age (18 years of age 
or over at the time of the completion of 
the course) selected from the public 
employment office registers and who 
upon completion of the training course 
will be qualified for employment in 
occupations essential to national de- 
fense. The objective of the preémploy- 
ment courses is to qualify the trainees 
for employment in specific payroll jobs. 
Instruction includes both shop and re- 
lated work and is organized on a basis 
of individual needs in accordance with 
the standard practices of the occupa- 
tion or payroll job. This instruction is 
organized on a short unit basis and is 
taught by the shop instructor. 


In occupations which involve long 
periods of training, the instruction is 
organized into a series of short units 
and presented in logical sequence, thus 
enabling the trainee to complete one 
unit before progressing to the next. 


Enrollees in preémployment courses 
must be persons selected from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Employ- 
ment Office registers who have had ap- 
propriate industrial employment expe- 
rience to qualify them for enrollment 
in a course which will prepare them 
for placement in an occupation essential 
to national defense. It must be noted 
that the final decision relative to deter- 
mining the personnel to be enrolled in 
any national defense training course 
rests with the instructor of the course. 
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The success of this plan has to a large 
extent been dependent upon the co- 
operative efforts of the following agen- 
cies: National Youth Administration, 
State Department of Education, local 
boards of education, California State 
Department of Employment, state ad- 
visory committees, local advisory com- 
mittees, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, and the United States War and 
Navy Departments. 


‘Ta Plan for Training Out-of- 
School Rural and Nonrural Youth 
is carried out under two programs, 
namely Program A, general preémploy- 
ment courses, and Program B, specific 
preémployment courses. 

Program A provides general preém- 
ployment courses designed to meet the 
needs of out-of-school rural and non- 
rural youth, such instruction to serve 
as basic vocational instruction to in- 
crease the employability of those youth 
as defense workers. 

Courses offered under Program A of 
this plan are designed to prepare train- 
ees for the particular needs of employ- 
ment in the industries or occupations of 
the state or respective locality. The fol- 
lowing are examples of courses which 
offer basic vocational instruction under 
Program A: operation, care, and repair 
of tractors, trucks, and automobiles 
(including both gas and Diesel en- 
gines) ; metal work—including simple 
welds, tempering, drilling, shaping, and 
machinery repairs ; woodworking ; ele- 
mentary electricity—including opera- 
tion, care, and repair of electrical equip- 
ment. 

Other general preémployment pre- 
paratory courses may be established, 
provided that there is an evidence of a 
need for such a course as a part of in- 
dustries essential to national defense. 

The following youth groups are eli- 
gible for enrollment in courses offered 
under this plan; out-of-school rural 
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and nonrural youth, of either sex, who 
have the ability to profit from instruc- 
tion offered and who are willing to ac- 
cept employment in the defense pro- 
gram if and when such employment is 
offered to them and who have attained 
the age of 17 years, but who have not 
reached their twenty-fifth birthday; 
CCC boys; NYA project workers ; vet- 


erans enrolled in CCC camps. 


The following agencies are being 
consulted in determining the number 
and type of youth available in the area 
for training: California State Depart- 
ment of Employment, Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, National Youth Administration. 

All enrollees under this program must 
have filed a registration card with the 
California State Department of Em- 
ployment office. No vocational courses 
of instruction can be organized under 
this plan for fewer than ten enrollees. 
The maximum number to be enrolled 
depends upon the courses offered and 
the equipment and facilities available. 
No registration or other fees are 
charged to persons who enroll in courses 
under this plan. 

The following agencies codperate in 
the administration of this plan: Na- 
tional Youth Administration, State De- 
partment of Education, local boards of 
education, California State Department 
of Employment, state advisory commit- 
tees, local advisory committees, Farm 
Security Administration, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

Program B provides specific preém- 
ployment preparatory courses designed 
to meet the needs of out-of-school rural 
and nonrural youth for whom training 
is not feasible under Subdivision 1 of 
Public Law 812, which provides for 
the conduct of preémployment refresher 
courses and supplementary training 
courses, and Subdivision 3 of Public 
Law 812 which provides for the conduct 
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of short engineering courses of college 
grade. 


The purpose of courses offered under 
Program B is to prepare out-of-school 
youth for employment in occupations 
essential to national defense. All courses 
offered under Program B prepare train- 
ees directly for employment in specific 
jobs in the industries or occupations of 
the state or respective locality. Ex- 
amples of such courses are as follows: 
riveting ; welding, machine shop occu- 
pations such as lathe work, drill press 
operation, and so on; aircraft sheet 
metal work; and radio service and 
repair. 

Other specific preémployment pre- 
paratory courses are to be established 
when there is evidence of a need for 
such courses on the part of industries 
essential to national defense. 

The same agencies that were listed as 
codperating in the administration of 
Program A also cooperate in the ad- 
ministration of Program B. These 
organizations are consulted in determin- 
ing the number and type of youth avail- 
able in the area of training. The same 
requirements as to age, size of classes, 
registration, and fees hold for Program 
A as for Program B. 

Each trainee upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of his training course under this 
plan, or unit of a training course, essen- 
tial to national defense is issued a “Vo- 
cational Training Record Card.” Upon 
completion of the course the school pro- 
vides the public employment office with 
a complete list of trainees who have 
completed the course satisfactorily. This 
list includes information about the skills 
acquired by each trainee and is for use 
of the employment office in helping to 
place the trainees on jobs in defense in- 
dustries. Those trainees who are placed 
in employment are followed up to deter- 
mine whether the training has been 
effective. 

















HE Plan for Training Youth Em- 

ployed on Work Projects of the 
National Youth Administration pro- 
vides vocational courses and related or 
other necessary instruction for young 
people employed on work projects of 
the National Youth Administration in 
the preparation for or related to the 
production of equipment and supplies 
needed for national defense. It also 


provides vocational courses and related . 


or other necessary instruction for young 
people employed on work projects of 
the National Youth Administration re- 
lated to or in preparation for services 
which provide for the food, clothing, 
shelter, and morale of the worker em- 
ployed on the National Youth Adminis- 
tration project. 

The following kinds of courses are 
offered under this plan: courses organ- 
ized to give extension training supple- 
mentary to the work experience pro- 
vided by the NYA work project; 
courses organized to give preparatory 
training as an aid in the occupational 
adjustment of NYA workers; and 
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other necessary instruction designed to 
enlarge the civic or vocational intelli- 
gence of young people employed on 
NYA work projects. Persons selected 
are eligible for training under this plan 
if they are employed on NYA work 
projects. 

The following agencies codperate in 
the administration of this plan: Na- 
tional Youth Administration, State De- 
partment of Education, local boards of 
education, State Department of Em- 
ployment, state advisory committees, 
local advisory committees, and various 
other groups. 

The same procedure in regard to the 
issuance of the Vocational Training 
Record Card as is followed under the 
second major plan is used here. As 
there, too, those trainees who are placed 
in employment are followed up to de- 
termine whether the training has been 
effective—a practice of real importance 
because it is a check on the adequacy of 
the course content and the effectiveness 
of instruction. 


Royalties Reduced for High Schools 
Through the medium of the Royalty Project of the National Theatre Con- 














ference certain recommended plays are available to high schools at reduced 
royalties. The plays have been recommended for production by the American 
Educational Theatre Association and include among others What a Life, Stage 
Door, You Can’t Take It with You, Spring Dance, and The Late Christopher 
Bean. Reductions range from $2.50 to $15 a performance. 

The Conference is an organization of sixty outstanding college and com- 
munity theater directors. Its purpose is to provide services for the benefit of 
the noncommercial theater, and its activities are financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Gilmor Brown, director of the Pasadena Playhouse ; Hubert Heffner, 
director, and F. Cowles Strickland of the Division of Speech and Drama, Stan- 
ford University; Mrs. Marian Long Stebbins, director of speech and drama 
at Mills College ; and Ralph Freud of the University of California at Los Angeles 
are California members of the Theatre Conference. 

Information concerning the amount of the reductions and the procedure in 
obtaining them should be addressed to Royalty Project, National Theatre Con- 
ference, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Cooperative Unit in Spanish 


And History 


HERE were many things that in- 

fluenced a Spanish and a social 
studies teacher in Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, to attempt to plan 
a semester’s work that would supple- 
ment each other’s efforts. They discov- 
ered that : (1) they had several students 
in common; (2) some of the desired 
understandings are identical in the two 
subjects, such as the value of the con- 
tributions of many nationalities to 
American life and the need for mutual 
respect and appreciation among the Pan 
American countries; (3) each teacher 
believed in an activities program that 
would develop individual initiative, pro- 
vide training in committee work, and 
give opportunity for growth in respon- 
sibility for carrying forward the work 
of the group; (4) both believed that the 
school should use community resources 
wherever possible to promote better un- 
derstanding of subject matter ; (5) they 
agreed that the school should help pro- 
mote the welfare of the community ; 
(6) and each believed that teacher-pupil 
planning contributes to a more thorough 
knowledge of the unit studied through 
an increased interest and enthusiasm for 
the work at hand. 

They surveyed the situation to see 
how they could carry out their idea of 
cooperation between their two sets of 
classes. They hoped to schedule their 
classes so that they would have identical 
enrollments, but they found that due to 
complications involved in working out 
a program of classes for a large school 
and due to the hesitation of the admin- 
istration to require any pupil to take a 
certain class at a certain time and with 
a certain teacher it would be impossible 
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4 By GEORGIA FORKNER 
JEANNE PLATT 





4 The codperatively planned unit in 
American history and Spanish which 
is described in this article shows what 
can be accomplished when two teach- 
ers work together to cut across subject 
matter boundaries, even though their 
classes are not fused. It is doubly 
interesting to California readers, for 
it reports on some of the work that is 
being done in the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School of Des Moines, Iowa, as a 
part of the Progressive Education As- 
sociations’ Eight-Year Study on the 
Relations of Schools and Colleges. 

Miss Forkner is on the Roosevelt 
High School committee for improve- 
ment of the social studies curriculum 
and was chosen as one of the teach- 
ers to carry on the experiment of the 
Eight-Year Study at Roosevelt. Miss 
Platt is chairman of the committee for 
the improvement of Spanish instruc- 
tion in the Des Moines schools. An 
evidence of the two writers’ interest 
in Pan American relations is the ex- 
tensive traveling they did in South 
America last summer. Miss Forkner 
writes, “One of our biggest thrills 
came as a result of a flag exchange 
project that my classes had carried 
on earlier with foreign countries. With 
the American ambassador we visited 
the school in Rio from which we had 
received a Brazilian flag, and the 
United States flag that we had sent 
greeted us at the entrance.” 





to schedule the two sets of classes 100 
per cent. So, at the end of the fall se- 
mester, they explained to their classes 
that they would like the Spanish and 
history work to supplement each other 
during the second semester. They en- 
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couraged those students who could to 
sign up for this combination study, and, 
as a result, about one-third of the mem- 
bership of the two sets of classes was 
identical. The teachers at first were dis- 
couraged by this small percentage, but 
as the work developed they found that 
this did not greatly handicap the plan. 

At the first of the semester the social 
studies classes surveyed the material 
necessary to complete the year’s work. 
They decided that three units would be 
needed: (1) Foreign Relations, (2) 
Cultural Development of the United 
States, and (3) Economic Development 
of the United States. The order in 
which these units should be studied was 
decided by the classes, the determining 
factor being the date of Pan American 
Day, April 14. Cultural Development 
was to be first, Foreign Relations sec- 
ond, and then Economic Development. 
The first two of these units will be de- 
scribed herein. 


ie the Cultural Development unit the 
contributions of races and national- 
ities to our American culture was stud- 
ied. While the rest were devoting their 
attention to other cultural groups, those 
students who were taking Spanish spe- 
cialized on the Spanish contribution to 
our civilization, the Mexican immigra- 
tion, and the change effected by the 
present land system of the Mexican 
government which has led to the partial 
replacement of the itinerant Mexican 
laborer by the “Okies” in the South- 
west. 

At the same time, the Spanish classes 
were studying a unit called Spain in 
America, which stressed the importance 
of the contributions of the Spanish 
speaking peoples to the development of 
our Southwest. They read in Spanish 
about the march of the conquistadores 
into that territory, the missions and their 
founders, Spanish influence on archi- 
tecture, industries, and language. They 


studied place names as an index to the 
cultural contribution of Spanish as con- 
trasted with those given by the later 
settlers. 

This unit lasted for five weeks. Its 
success encouraged both students and 
teachers to make a more closely inte- 
grated plan for carrying out the one on 
Foreign Relations. 


Are preliminary reading on the 


second topic the classes decided to 
have a culminating activity which would 
be a celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Pan American Union. 
They chose to do this because they were 
concerned about the conflict going on 
in Europe and the need for unity in 
America if peace is to be maintained 
here. They wanted to include in this 
celebration the entire school because 
they thought the realization of the value 
of Pan American codperation was par- 
ticularly important at this time. 

A general committee was selected, 
representing both Spanish and social 
studies classes. This committee made a 
plan and submitted it to the classes for 
approval. After discussion and modifi- 
cation this plan was adopted in the fol- 
lowing form: 

1. Assembly program for the entire school. 

2. Decoration of building with Pan-Ameri- 
can flags. 

3. Exhibit of articles from Latin American 
countries. 

4. Financing of project. 

5. Enlistment of Mexican group from Road- 
side Settlement. 

6. Aid from other school departments. 

The idea for the all-school program 
was an international broadcast from 
Latin America to be followed by a fiesta 
scene. To get background and informa- 
tion for this it was necessary to set up 
a plan for study. 

The social studies classes were to 
study Pan Americanism: its meaning ; 
its origin; the attitude of the United 
States and Latin America toward each 
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other as the status has changed from 
domination by the United States to co- 
operation of all ; and advantages of Pan 
Americanism to our social, cultural, and 
economic life, as well as to the protec- 
tion of the hemisphere. 

The Spanish classes emphasized the 
cultural contributions of Latin America 
and the need for understanding these 
peoples through knowledge of their his- 
tory, geography, literature, music, gov- 
ernments, schools, industries, sports, 
amusements, radio broadcasts. This they 
learned by reading in Spanish, Los 
Otros Americanos, a story of the other 
Americas. 

The international broadcast was to 
be the particular responsibility of the 
social studies classes, the Fiesta scene 
that of the Spanish classes. Subcom- 
mittees, again reflecting the policy of 
combined Spanish and social studies 
personnel, worked out details for pro- 
cedure. 

The broadcast was staged by having 
a central radio station scene with a com- 
mentator who called in overseas re- 
porters. One report was from Brazil on 
the economic interdependence of the 
Americas, one from Buenos Aires on 
the cultural value of a closer under- 
standing between all American peoples, 
and one from Panama on the military 
importance of codperation. 

One of the first problems to confront 
the groups was how to finance such a 
project. There was need for a stage set, 
programs, and material for flags. The 
school allowed $10 from the assembly 
budget, but this was insufficient to cover 
the entire expense. The fiesta finance 
committee obtained permission to sell 
candy within the classes concerned. 
From this sale the flag committee re- 
ceived money necessary to buy material 
to make the twenty-one large Pan Amer- 
ican flags. These were drawn to scale 
by two mathematicians in the classes, 
and then they were made by class mem- 
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bers with the help of the clothing depart- 
ment. The emblems on the flags were 
drawn by art students under supervision 
of the art teacher. 

The program committee asked for 
appropriate designs to be submitted for 
the cover of the printed programs. 
Again the art interest of several stu- 
dents was utilized, and a symbolic block 
print was made. The art committee de- 
signed and painted the stage set. The 
regular stage crew was of great value 
and the stage committee helped in set- 
ting up and planning the lighting for the 
program. 

An exhibit committee meantime had 
been collecting lists of articles that could 
be put on display in the school lobby for 
two days. They had to plan arrange- 
ment of these materials and provide for 
the printing of cards to identify them. 

The fiesta was directed by dramatic 
art students through the help of the 
dramatic department. These same stu- 
dents took the leading parts in the mar- 
ket scene. The special talent for the 
fiesta was provided by our boys and 
girls privately trained in music and 
dancing. The group singing was di- 
rected by our music department. 

The Spanish classes for over a period 
of two years had been putting to prac- 
tical use their knowledge of Spanish by 
contacting the Mexican group of Des 
Moines, through visits to the Roadside 
Settlement. During these two years 
they had planned Easter, Valentine, and 
Christmas parties. In this way they 
were acquainting the Mexican children 
with American customs, and at the same 
time they were learning Mexican cus- 
toms and receiving the personal satis- 
faction that always goes with giving 
gifts at Christmas to others less fortu- 
nate. This sort of visiting was not con- 
sidered charity by either our students or 
the Mexicans, for, in true Mexican 
hospitality, the Mexicans entertained in 
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turn by giving a Mexican dinner and 
demonstrating Mexican customs. 

As an outgrowth of this friendship, 
when the Mexican group learned of the 
plans for celebrating Pan American 
Day, they offered to help. Three Mexi- 
can women brought their equipment for 
making tortillas, including several “heir- 
looms,” and demonstrated the making 
of tortillas from the grinding of corn to 
the finished product. A quartette sang 
native songs during the fiesta. 


HE classes were delighted with the 

success of their efforts. The gift of 
the Pan American flags was appreci- 
ated, the assembly program was rated 
as one of the best of the year, the splen- 
did exhibit far exceeded their expecta- 
tions. The approval of both students 
and teachers proved to them that they 
had put across what they had attempted 
to do. Much time had been spent in 
class planning, in committee work both 
during and after school, in writing 
script, in practicing for the program, in 
making flags, in putting up decorations, 
in assembling the exhibit, in collecting 
properties, and in painting scenery. 

Was it worth it? 

The teachers in evaluating these ac- 
tivities say : 

1. They know that the subject matter 
was well learned, as shown by test re- 
sults and many repeated references to 
Pan Americanism since. 

2. They know that while there was 
not 100 per cent participation (a) In- 
terest was greatly increased in the study 


of this unit; (b) Slow pupils who pre- 
viously had shown little or no initiative 
saw opportunities to contribute and did 
so; (c) This unit helped to socialize and 
unify the classes, both Spanish and 
social studies groups benefiting there- 
from; (d) This unit afforded opportu- 
nity to develop responsibility and self- 
direction and brought the realization of 
the necessity for careful checking of 
details; (e) The codperative planning 
of several departments made this under- 
taking a real unifying experience. There 
were so many people who wanted it to 
be a success that it had some of the 
unifying qualities that a football game 
has. 

3. They feel that it would be a de- 
cided advantage to repeat this experi- 
ence ; they believe that American history 
and Spanish can supplement each other 
at least at three points: (a) discovery 
and exploration, (b) cultural growth, 
(c) foreign relations ; they are sure that 
both subjects would gain in vitality if 
this were done. 

The pupils say : 

The experience gained with this co- 
operative study will be of value to them 
in making and carrying out plans in the 
future; the unit has created in them a 
lasting interest in Pan Americanism. 

The Roadside Settlement says : 

This contact has helped them get hold 
of their Mexican group and has helped 
the Mexicans to mix more easily with 
the Americans, for they have been made 
to feel that what they have to offer is 
important. 


“March of Time” Films for Schools 


Arrangements with The March of Time for the release of 16 mm. sound 
prints of a selected series of their subjects for educational use in schools and 
colleges has been announced by the Association of School Film Libraries, of 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The Association is a non-profit, codperative 
organization established in the summer of 1938, with the financial backing of the 
General Education Board. Its purpose is to organize schools and colleges as a 
potential motion picture audience, as well as to encourage and promote the use of 


films as an educational medium. 








Salinas Union High Revises 


Its Curriculum 


INCE 1935 Salinas Union High 

School has been analyzing its cur- 
riculum and modifying its offerings to 
meet the needs of the almost fifteen hun- 
dred students who attend the school. 
This revision has been a gradual proc- 
ess, one which has been more in the na- 
ture of rearrangement rather than a 
suddenly superimposed new set-up. Per- 
haps a brief outline of the progress that 
has been made during these five years 
will be of interest. 

An early step in this revision activity 
was the reorganization of our guidance 
activities. The guidance program was 
centered around a counseling staff, con- 
sisting of vice-principal as chief guid- 
ance officer, four class counselors, an 
attendance counselor, and a research 
counselor. Under the new set-up each 
of the class counselors, with two office 
periods daily, assumed the responsibility 
for one of the four classes. The coun- 
selor who undertakes the guidance of 
the freshmen remains with them until 
graduation. By the time they have 
reached the senior year, the counselor 
has had sufficient time to become well 
acquainted with nearly all of the young- 
sters in his group, and especially with 
those most in need of help. Upon com- 
pleting the four-year cycle with one 
class, the counselor begins another with 
the next freshman class. 


This organization is based on the 
philosophy expressed in the following 
quotation : 


The chief aim of this plan [one similar to 
that in practice at Salinas] is to make the 
school organization and curriculum more 
adaptable to the needs, interests, and services 
of the child. Curriculum research is becoming 
increasingly dependent upon information and 
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q By NELSON B. SEWELL 





q “The analysis of Salinas Union High 
School's curriculum has its origin in 
the new administration set up by the 
Board of Education in 1935,” writes 
the author of this article. “Mr. Albert 
M. Davis became principal of the high 
school and, as one of his first acts, 
appointed a faculty committee to 
study the high school curriculum. The 
writer was chosen chairman of this 
committee and since then has de- 
voted considerable time to curriculum 
research.” The accompanying article 
presents a progress report on what 
has been accomplished to date. 

Besides his concern with curricu- 
lum, or possibly as a part of it, Mr. 
Sewell is much interested in counsel- 
ing activities. The doctor's disserta- 
tion on which he is working is a study 
of guidance in secondary education, 
and for some time he has been an 
active member of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Guidance Association—serving 
at one time or another as a member 
of the executive council and as vice- 
president of the Association. At Sa- 
linas as vice-principal, he has given 
most of his time to the administration 
and supervision of counseling, to at- 
tendance problems, and to curriculum 
research. 





research provided by the class counselor. In- 
deed, if the results of curriculum research and 
organizatéon are to be used, the work must be 
performed by the class counselor, whose duty 
it is to make sure that each pupil elects the 
subjects that are best adapted to his needs, 
abilities, interests, and prospects. In fact, cur- 
riculum research must be based upon the in- 
vestigations of the counselor, and when revi- 
sion occurs it must be administered by the 
counselor.! 

1 Richard D. Allen, Organization and Super- 


vision of Guidance in Public Education, Inor 
Publishing Company, New York, 1937, p. 10. 
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ECAUSE of the presence in our 
school of many maladjusted indi- 
viduals and because of an increasing 
number of discipline cases involving, for 
the most part, infractions of attendance 
procedures, our next step in curriculum 
reconstruction was an effort to provide 
more direct remedial and vocational edu- 
cation. 
Social living, a two-period fused 


course of English and social studies, was 


created as the initial revision in the 
curriculum proper. Remedial work in 
English and rudimentary problems of 
citizenship in high school and commu- 
nity are the basic content of this course. 
Students with below average mental 
ability, ranging in intelligence quotients 
and achievement quotients from 54 to 
77, and children of migratory workers 
are enrolled. These migrants, inciden- 
tally, because they come to us with in- 
adequate and varied backgrounds in the 
essentials of elementary education, pre- 
sent serious curriculum difficulties which 
must be accorded special and individual 
attention. 

The introduction of a course in voca- 
tional and community life was the sec- 
ond revision made in our curriculum. 
Briefly, V. C. L. (to borrow a govern- 
mental privilege of alphabetizing) was 
organized as an orientation and group 
guidance course to be taught by the four 
counselors to all ninth year students. 
Each student in the course is presented 
on the first day of school with a copy of 
a mimeographed booklet, compiled by 
teachers and students and entitled /nfor- 
mation About My School. The fresh- 
man class counselor, who is also the 
chairman of the V. C. L. teacher group, 
plans and supervises the various units 
of this course. 

Principal topics covered by the course 
are the following: Making acquaint- 
ances, attendance procedures, the school 
library, study techniques, student gov- 
ernment and extracurricular organiza- 


tion, health, accident prevention, use of 
leisure time, social development—eti- 
quette, personality and social relation- 
ships, and planning of a tentative high 
school course. The last unit listed serves 
as an introduction to the second semes- 
ter’s work, which consists of an explora- 
tion of vocations and which revolves 
around materials found in various texts 
and periodicals on occupations. 

Our attacks on the curriculum con- 
tinued beyond the organization of the 
classes already described. After objec- 
tive data were gathered on the reading 
problems of high school students by 
means of the Jowa Silent Reading Tests 
administered by the research counselor, 
courses in remedial reading were or- 
ganized. We discovered through an an- 
alysis of our data that 25 per cent of 
all freshman students had reading ages 
above 14 years, 9 months, and reading 
grades above grade 8 and 10 months; 
that 50 per cent of all freshman students 
had reading ages between 12-6 and 14-9 
and reading grades between 7-1 and 
8-10; and that 25 per cent of our stu- 
dents had reading ages below 12-6 and 
reading grades below 7-1. 


The purposes of our courses in reme- 
dial reading were the following : 


To alter the reading habits of students— 
1. Who read too slowly. 


2. Who read so rapidly they fail to com- 
prehend meanings. 


3. Who are inaccurate in interpreting what 
has been read. 


4. Who have meager reading experience be- 
cause of a lack of interest in reading. 

The course content included the fol- 
lowing activities— 

1. Use of telebinocular tests. 

2. Vocabulary building and spelling drill. 


3. Drill on the following as aids to com- 
prehension: 


a. Finding central thought. 
b. Recognizing key words and sentences. 
c. Outlining. 
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d. Summarizing. 

e. Reproducing in one’s own language. 

f. Following directions. 

g. Drawing conclusions. 

4. Drill on the following as aids to rapid 
reading : 

a. Decreasing number of eye-fixations. 

b. Cultivation of rhythmical eye-move- 
ments along line of print. 

c. Elimination of regressive eye-move- 
ments. 


d. Elimination of “vocalizations” (lip- 
movements and pronunciations of 
words to self). 

e. Elimination of head movements and 
finger-pointing. 

f. Cultivation of systematic methods of 
attacking new words. 


5. Use of books and libraries as efficient 
sources of information and as real sources of 
pleasure. 


Curriculum modification went still 
further, with the organization of a 
course on vocations for seniors. Im- 
portance of the inclusion of this course 
in our program was realized in our high 
school statistics which gave the follow- 
ing information : 

10 to 15 per cent of our graduates enter college, 


including those students who enter terminal 
courses at the local junior college. 


50 to 159 is the range in intelligence quotients 
(based on Terman group tests). 


103.2 is the average intelligence quotient. 

104.1 is the median intelligence quotient. 

1 per cent of the student population are or- 
phans. 

9 per cent of the students have divorced 
parents. 

14 per cent of the students have only one par- 
ent living. 

76 per cent of the students have both parents 
living. 

10 per cent of a total student population of 
1,362 are children of migratory workers. 
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28 per cent of our students are registered in 
college preparatory curriculums.? 

After a careful analysis of these data, 
we decided that we should do more that 
was constructive to foster satisfactory 
vocational adjustments for individual 
students. Accordingly, last spring, we 
began the vocations course for seniors. 
In addition, an assistant was employed 
in the vice-principal’s office to aid in 
handling vocational cases requiring im- 
mediate attention, and a codperative pro- 
gram with the local office of the State 
Employment service was established. 

A cooperative plan for developing the 
course in vocations was elaborated 
through the assistance of the educational 
division of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Approximately thirty business men, 
professional people and public officials, 
joined in a truly inspiring manner with 
the counseling staff in giving concrete 
vocational guidance to the seniors. At 
present the local Rotary Club has as- 
sumed complete responsibility for co- 
operating with the school in giving voca- 
tional guidance to the graduates of 1939. 


ig is our belief that curriculum prog- 

ress implies continuous research and 
reorganization. Our work has only 
commenced and it will be continued. 
The satisfying results as evidenced al- 
ready by improvement in student citi- 
zenship, cooperation among members of 
the entire faculty, augmented participa- 
tion, understanding, and appreciation by 
the community of the problems of this 
high school program yields considerable 
hope for the future. 





2 Students in the high school are segregated 
on the basis of their registration in college 
poepasatery, terminal, and vocational curricu- 
ums. 














Students Write and Produce 
Their Own Operetta ¢2y cons e navez 


OW everyone enjoys and prides 

himself on the things which he has 
been able to create—a picture which the 
3-year-old draws, a doll’s dress which 
the 5-year-old creates, a rolling pin 
which the 10-year-old turns out on the 
lathe, a skirt which the 13-year-old 
dressmaker completes, a map which the 
12-year-old colors and mounts, a verse 
which the 13-year-old has printed in the 
newspaper. What satisfaction each 
thing brings to the creator. We have for 
years given our young people a chance 
to express themselves in verse or prose, 
in art or manual training, in public 
speaking and dramatics. More recently 
we have encouraged originality in other 
fields, and especially in the field of 
music. 

In the Berkeley High School the re- 
cital of original music compositions 
drawn from the students in the har- 
mony class has become a semi-annual 
event. Compositions from the simplest 
arrangements to the most complex have 
been on the program according to the 
talents and experience of the young 
composers. 

This spring the recital of original 
compositions included songs, several 
piano arrangements of original pieces, 
and solos for violin, saxophone, and ac- 
cordion. The more experienced ven- 
tured on string trios, piano suites, and 
orchestral arrangements. The young 
composers either performed their own 
works or directed the performance of 
their compositions by their friends. 
Friends, relatives, and fellow students 
who were interested either in composer 
or performer filled the auditorium to 
overflowing. 





4q The Music Department of the Berke- 
ley High School, according to the 
author of this article, has been do’ag 
very excellent work not only in the 
band, the orchestra, the dance orches- 
tra, the chorus, and the piano classes, 
but also in the efforts it has made to 
interest students in music apprecia- 
tion and in music composition. As an 
illustration of the type of what is 
being done in the way of original 
music composition, she describes for 
us the manner in which a student- 
written and student-produced oper- 
etta became the school’s annual 
musical production. 

Miss Hampel is vice-principal at 
Berkeley High. Teacher of the har- 
mony classes to which reference is 
made in the article is Mrs. Dorah 
Dooley O'Neill. 





Our harmony teacher has presented 
to many of the students in the school an 
idea which has been new to them, that 
their musical, as well as literary and 
dramatic, ideas have an ample chance 
for expression, that one does not need 
to be a genius in order to create new 
strains in music, that there is a chance 
for anyone with a musical idea to be- 
come perhaps a George Gershwin or an 
Irving Berlin or maybe a Strauss, a 
Debussy, or a Beethoven. 


“DPD OSSINI wrote his first opera at the 

age of fourteen. Perhaps we have 
some future Rossinis, or at least some 
Victor Herberts, here.” By these words 
a year or so ago the harmony teacher 
quite unsuspectingly threw out a chal- 
lenge to two talented boys. The result 
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was Open Sesame, Or Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves, which we presented in 
the Berkeley High School this semester 
as our annual operetta. The whole 
school was thrilled with the mere 
thought of an original operetta with 
music by Kenneth Siqueira and libretto 
by Gordon Connell. The composer of 
the music had come into prominence the 
previous semester at the regular recital 
of the harmony class when he con- 
ducted the orchestration of his original 
tone poem, “Treasure Island Suite,” on 
the theme of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. The librettist has 
been known in the school as a pianist, 
a student actor, and a contributor to the 
Manuscript, the school literary maga- 
zine. 

When the committee in charge of the 
annual operetta was looking around for 
a vehicle suitable for high school pro- 
duction, the boys told their harmony 
teacher that they had their operetta al- 
most in shape. And when they sub- 
mitted their original script and outline 
of the operetta to their teachers, the 
opera had so much real value and had 
been worked out so well that we decided 
to give it for our annual school operetta 
if it was possible to get the whole thing 
in shape for production by that time. 
With this in view the boys went to work 
on the various suggestions which were 
given them by the faculty committee 
who listened to their production. 


HEN the composers had the 

words and music complete, we 
realized that to produce an original 
work presented very different problems 
from those of our previous productions 
of the familiar Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas, for which the printed scores, 
stage guides, and all directions were 
available. The first problem was to get 
the entire opus in shape for class work. 
From the beginning the operetta be- 
came a real school project. The har- 
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mony classes copied from the original 
music script the chorus and solo parts, 
which were duplicated in the office prac- 
tice classes. The pages were sent to the 
school print shop to be covered and 
bound — fifteen copies of the entire 
book, fifty chorus parts for men and 
women. Never have young people 
worked with greater enthusiasm than 
the office practice students worked un- 
der the direction of the composer. The 
entire opera, which was orchestrated by 
the composer, was copied and dupli- 
cated for the school orchestra of sev- 
enty pieces; this in itself was quite a 
job. 

The customary procedure of picking 
from the Choral Class the students for 
the chorus and the principals resulted 
in a double cast for a number of the 
principals and a chorus of twenty slave 
maidens, twenty robbers, six banquet 
girls, and a ballet of ten girls with a 
student director. The songs and chor- 
uses were rehearsed under the direction 
of the vocal music instructor; the 
dances were composed and perfected 
under the direction of the Physical 
Education Department; the school or- 
chestra, under their orchestra leader, 
worked hard and long with singers and 
dancers to make the whole an accept- 
able musical performance. The stage 
guide was worked out by the librettist 
in conjunction with the dramatics 
teacher; the dramatic and stage guid- 
ance was under her supervision. 

Anyone who has directed and organ- 
ized the production of a school operetta 
knows the tremendous task of carrying 
such work to completion. Practically 
every department in the school worked 
on some phase of this opera. 

A committee of selected students 
worked with the art teachers on a color 
scheme for the sets and costumes; a 
number of students who were particu- 
larly talented and interested in costume 
design worked out the designs for the 














costumes of the principals and chor- 
uses. They bought the materials under 
teacher direction and supervised the 
construction of the costumes for the 
principals and chorus, for the dancers, 
and for a number of extras. The women 
of the WPA costume project in Berke- 
ley executed these designs under the 
direction of these young people. In a 
similar way the sets were made for the 
opera. ; 
About twelve boys in the special 
Stage Carpentry class, assisted by the 
boys of the Paint Shop class, con- 
structed the sets from drawings by the 
art students. The art students labored 
many hours to complete the scene paint- 
ing and to produce artistic results with 
these sets. All the accessories of jew- 
elry, daggers, and chains were designed 
by the art students and made in the car- 
pentry, metal, and paint shops. The 
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student electric crew took care of the 
lighting. 

To assure good audiences for the per- 
formances, the advertising in the school 
paper and the community press was 
taken over by the Weekly News staff ; 
posters were made by the commercial 
art classes ; the printing of tickets and 
programs was handled in our print 
shop ; and the sale of tickets was in the 
hands of members of the sales classes. 

There is scarcely an individual in the 
school who did not have some contact 
with this big production, and never was 
there so much enthusiasm over a single 
project among the students. Never 
have we given any performance which 
has stirred up so much general interest 
as this operetta with original words and 
music, entirely orchestrated by the stu- 
dent composer and produced as a 100 
per cent school activity. 


Engineering Society Adopts Resolution 


At the conference of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
which was held in Berkeley, California, during June, 1940, the Council of the 
Society, acting for the Society, adopted the following preamble and resolution, 
which should be of interest to all mathematics teachers : 


“In various parts of the country there seems to be a movement to postpone 

























and abbreviate the courses in mathematics given in the secondary schools. This 
movement apparently does not recognize the fact that these courses are essential 
prerequisites for the future training of scientific and engineering students, and 
that the university has not postponed and cannot postpone the mathematical or 
scientific and engineering instruction in the university, if its graduates are to enter 
those professional fields. Moreover, at the present time, for our own defense as 
a nation, it is suicidal not to develop the most thorough kind of training for 
engineers. 





“We wish to go on record as recommending that there be no postponement in 
the mathematical education in the secondary schools of those students who are 
to seek careers in science and engineering. In particular we feel that it is essential 
that a full four-year program of mathematics be available in the high schools for 
capable students, beginning with a year of college preparatory algebra in the 
ninth grade. We feel that this subject should not be postponed and also that 
thorough work in trigonometry and in solid geometry should be available. 


“This resolution in no way implies that university preparatory courses be 
required of all students. But this group feels very strongly the importance of 
providing substantial courses in mathematics for those who need them in prepara- 
tion for future work or those who choose to elect them. We believe that to be 
effective these courses must begin with algebra at least as early as the ninth year, 
that is, the first of the last four years in the secondary schools.” 








General Mathematics for the 


Ninth Grade 


VEN though most educators con- 

cede that general mathematics 
should be required of those high school 
freshmen who do not elect to take alge- 
bra and geometry, they seldom claim 
that the results obtained from these 
courses are satisfactory. They realize 
that the past great influx of students 
into our high schools has created an 
ever increasing percentage of students 
who either are incapable of mastering 
algebra and geometry or who will have 
no future use for them, but who, never- 
theless, will desperately need more 
practical mathematics in order to solve 
successfully the various economic prob- 
lems that will confront them in later life. 
The urgency of this need has been rec- 
ognized and tentatively met by courses 
in general mathematics. That these 
courses have not been very successful 
might be expected because of their sud- 
den advent into our curriculum; con- 
tinued impotence on their part will be 
due to the lethargy of our teaching 
staffs. 

With this in mind a committee on 
mathematics was formed in our school 
to study the problem and to formulate 
recommendations. What the committee 
found was astounding. 

Of the four classes of general mathe- 
matics scheduled, one was taught by the 
physical education instructor, two were 
taught by the history and civics instruc- 
tor, and the fourth, more fortunate per- 
haps, by a commercial teacher. None 
of these teachers was particularly in- 
terested in the teaching of mathematics, 
each one frankly admitting that he dis- 
liked his course. That this situation was 
tolerated at all may be laid to the not 
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q Mathematics teachers themselves 
do not' agree on the question of 
whether algebra should be offered in 
the ninth grade or postponed until a 
later year in the high school course— 
and perhaps they do not even agree 
on whether algebra should be re- 
quired of all students. The authors of 
this article assure us that most of 
them do concede, however, that if 
algebra is not to be required in the 
ninth grade, then some course in gen- 
eral mathematics should be inserted 
at this point in the curriculum. The 
question of how this course in general 
mathematics is to be handled is the 
theme of their contribution. 


The two authors are teachers in the 
Yuba City Union High School and 
have participated in the fashioning 
of the courses they describe. It would 
appear that they are well suited to 
handle the classes described, wherein 
mathematics is taught as a functional 
approach to competency in one of the 
major curriculum fields, for each has 
interests other than in mathematics 
alone. Mr. Van Waynen is a grad- 
uate in electrical engineering, and 
Mr. Reasoner has specialized in agri- 
culture, being prominent in the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and in other State and local 
agricultural activities. 





uncommon assumption that anyone can 
teach elementary mathematics. This 
may account, in part at least, for the 
fact that so many students coming from 
grammar school to high school are so 
pitifully prepared in arithmetic. Cer- 
tainly it helps explain why so many of 
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our high school graduates are unneces- 
sarily deficient in mathematical ability. 
Further investigation found that the 
personnel of the classes was as badly 
muddled as was the teaching force. Each 
class could boast of having students 
from every curriculum field and of 
every degree of mental ability. From 
such heterogeneous mixtures satisfac- 
tory results were obtained only with 
difficulty, so it was no wonder that the 
majority of these students were unin- 
terested and ever restless. The textbook 
used in these classes was a typical gen- 
eral mathematics text with the usual 
topics running the gamut of discon- 
nected dissertations on arithmetic re- 
view, banking, taxes, insurance, stocks 
and bonds, algebra, and intuitive geom- 
etry. True, these problems give the stu- 
dent a chance to review his arithmetic 
fundamentals through the solution of 
problems of social significance, which 
is commendable progressivism. We may 
well ask, however, if such problems 
taught as they usually are, are socially 
significant to 13- and 14-year-olds. Is it 
not difficult enough to get high school 
seniors interested in such problems ? 


ier E committee quickly recommended 
that teaching assignments be ar- 
ranged, if possible, in such’ a way that 
courses in general mathematics would 
be taught only by teachers with a back- 
ground in and a liking for mathematics. 
In light of later discussion it was sug- 
gested that the teacher be one ac- 
quainted with the practical fields, such as 
home economics, shop, and agriculture. 

What to do with the students proved 
a more difficult problem and provoked 
much discussion and a good deal of re- 
search. The heterogeneity of the classes 
certainly was democratic, but it was 
hardly the most profitable arrangement 
for the individual student. In large 
classes it is impossible to cater to the 
varied interests and needs of each stu- 


dent. To force any set regimen, espe- 
cially of the drill type, on the classes as 
a whole certainly does not recognize 
individual interests and abilities, as good 
teaching practice demands. 

Certain progressive schools claim to 
have solved similar problems of non- 
segregation by getting their class ab- 
sorbed in some large-scale project such 
as the building of a house or the buying 
and subsequent operation of an auto- 
mobile, a procedure that allows class 
members to work on the various phases 
of the problem according to their ability 
and interests. Under this system each 
student does his rightful share of the 
work and contributes to the class for 
the benefit of all. Such courses demand 
much patience and training on the part 
of the instructor. They undoubtedly re- 
quire the services of teachers in other 
fields, which is always a precarious pro- 
cedure. Not only is such a set-up im- 
practical in our school from an adminis- 
trative point of view, but also the chance 
that teacher codperation can be effected 
is extremely small. 

For our school a multi-track system, 
designed to meet the needs of special 
student groups, groups determined by 
the natural divisions of the curriculum, 
suggested itself. This system would en- 
compass four types of students, namely, 
the commercial, the agricultural and 
mechanical, the home economics, and 
the college preparatory not immediately 
admitted to algebra. It seemed logical 
that each type of student has different 
needs and deserves a different type of 
treatment. That schools have not 
adopted the multi-track system is due, 
probably, to the greater administrative 
flexibility offered by the one-track gen- 
eral mathematics course and to the 
greater ease of scheduling students to 
four identical courses rather than to 
four different specialized courses. 

The modern trend away from early 
specialization to so-called socialization 
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would seem to favor the general course. 
The opinion of the committee, however, 
favored the separate courses. The com- 
mittee pointed out that individual in- 
terests and needs would be served better 
if the student could take a course cor- 
related with his chosen field. The greater 
the degree of correlation the more effec- 
tive the course would be. The argument 
that those students who might change 
their courses in midstream would labor 
under a disadvantage with the multiple- 
track system was discarded as of not 
sufficient importance. 

To those who contend that the needs 
and interests of high school freshmen 
are not diverse enough to warrant more 
than a “general’’ course, one may point 
out the conflicting fact that all authori- 
ties advocate a high degree of indi- 
vidualized class assignment to develop 
individual interests and discover latent 
talents. It would be much more logical 
to explore the interests already ex- 
pressed by the pupils’ choice of curricu- 
lum through multiple-track courses than 
to hide those interests in a nonsegregated 
class. And under the former plan the 
pupils profit by being allowed to work 
under instructors whose interests are 
in the chosen curriculum field. Our 
committee agreed that the four fields 
already mentioned were diverse enough 
to make possible such special treatment. 

A critical reader might accuse the 
committee of regressing and acting con- 
trary to progressive principles. To allay 
such criticism the committee urged the 
fullest correlation of the new courses 
with materials in the respective cur- 
ricula. It pointed out that the multi- 
track plan would be doomed to failure 
if it were not supervised by both the 
Mathematics Department and by the 
special department concerned. The 
course should include materials of the 
curriculum field that require the use of 
mathematics. The committee recom- 
mended that the basic essentials of 
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arithmetic, required in all general math- 
ematics courses, be subordinated to the 
practical content of the various curricula 
fields, a plan that certainly would per- 
mit the immediate future use, at least in 
the chosen field of work, of mathematics 
learned. 

With this in mind the committee rec- 
ommended: (1) that commercial stu- 
dents need-take only a course in “Busi- 
ness Training” as sufficient to fulfill 
their mathematics requirement, (2) that 
home economics, mechanical arts, and 
agricultural students take newly con- 
structed mathematics courses correlated 
with their fields, and (3) that college 
preparatory students take a course in 
“general” mathematics which would 
furnish ample foundation for the reg- 
ular algebra and geometry courses. 


HE success of such a recommenda- 

tion can be determined only by its 
actual application. Fortunately, the rec- 
ommendations have been heeded already 
and some preliminary results can be 
reported, results which in every case are 
gratifying. Instructors, now chosen for 
their fitness and interests, are decidedly 
pleased. Students like their work and 
really dig in, doing in many cases much 
more than actually is required. There is 
good reason to believe that actual arith- 
metic achievement is higher. 

Developing courses along the lines 
suggested, of course, require many con- 
ferences between departments and much 
subsequent organization. One of the 
courses being so developed is Related 
Mathematics, for a group of girls in 
home economics. This course has cen- 
tered around the value of money, the 
wise use of money. 

Our first procedure in this course was 
to determine how much family income 
was represented in the group. Here is 
where the instructor received his first 
“eye opener.’”” When the results were 
averaged the figure $1,150 was obtained, 
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a figure which does not vary greatly 
from the average wage in the United 
States of $1,160. We found also that in 
the average family represented in our 
room there were six members to live 
off the $96 per month—approximately 
$3.70 per day, a little more than the price 
of a pair of shoes. 

In their study of budgets, the students 
determined how much money their fam- 
ilies needed for food, shelter, clothing, 
recreation, transportation, and miscel- 
laneous expenses. The needs totaled 
$3,300! It was not so difficult to trim 
things in half, but the balancing of the 
family budget was a terrific task—there 
just was not enough money. In the first 
budget the class allowed $152 for their 
own clothing. But these generous 
youngsters immediately decided they 
were no better than the other members 
of the family and should, therefore, 
spend only $26 per year for their own 
clothing. 

Since most clothing will last for more 
than one year we decided to plan a ward- 
robe for a period of two years, thus 
allowing $52. This is where the fun 
began, for each girl chose to make a 
scrapbook of her wardrobe from pic- 
tures taken from catalogs. The girls 
thoroughly enjoyed cutting out pictures 
and decorating their pages with flowers, 
designs, and information. 

Then came the day of reckoning when 
committees were formed to pass on 
small groups of books. The most star- 
tling revelation was that one girl had 
spent $22 out of her budget on two 
formal dresses. Other criticisms pointed 
out a lack of shoes, no coat for winter, 
not enough wash dresses, and a lack of 
balance between various departments of 
the wardrobe. The criticisms were taken 
in the best of spirit, and one girl who 
counted on only one pair of shoes ad- 
mitted she goes through a pair of shoes 
in three weeks, while several said that 
they wear out their shoes in four or five 


weeks. Many found the going hard, for 
they do not like $1.98 shoes and dresses. 
It just seemed impossible to have the 
equivalent of ten or twelve dresses in 
their wardrobes and to balance through- 
out on a meager $52. And some girls 
felt that others were pricing their cloth- 
ing too low. The answer was, “Well, my 
mother made this coat and she makes 
almost all of my clothing, and I know 
what goods cost.” 

Youngsters will beg for the most 
popular cars, but again they must decide 
what makes they can afford and still 
balance the budget. Several families of 
members of the group have purchased 
cars within the last year, and since the 
family automobile is the second largest 
expenditure in a lifetime, the home be- 
ing the first, it is worthy of attention. 

At present our group is working on 
the equipment which is needed in a five- 
room house. After the family’s needs 
for refrigerators, stoves, washing ma- 
chines, radios, and so on have been de- 
termined, the problem will simmer down 
to determining what it can afford to 
buy for the home, the expense being 
prorated over a period of ten years. 


WE stop here because our point is 

clear enough. No one can doubt 
that this kind of course is functional. 
The mathematics learned will be carried 
over part and parcel of each student to 
be used for a very definite purpose and, 
we may rest assured, will be useful to 
the student for at least the duration of 
his high school career. 

We have not confined ourselves to 
the course in home economics alone but 
are following the same general proced- 
ure in shop mathematics and eventually 
hope to inject a like course into the agri- 
cultural curriculum. We do not claim to 
have discovered any new principles or 
ways of teaching general mathematics, 
but we are satisfied that we are begin- 
ning to get results. 








A Criticism of Junior High 


Social Studies 


HAT have we accomplished 

with our junior high school so- 
cial studies program, with its history, 
economics, and civics? First, our pupils 
have not learned and retained the facts 
nor acquired the understandings we 
fondly hoped they would; second, we 
have promoted habits of intellectual dis- 
sipation ; third, we have created antag- 
onism toward intellectual endeavors; 
fourth, we have produced graduates 
who have tragically few leisure time 
activities stimulated by their school ex- 
perience. 

Why have we made these errors? 
There are several reasons: we have as- 
sumed that pupils are concerned with 
adult problems ; we have expected magic 
of “motivation” and “integration” ; we 
have failed to utilize natural interests ; 
we have failed to appreciate that the so- 
called “extra-curricular” activities are 
really curricular. 

We are not really progressive at the 
junior high level until we have actually 
put into practice the philosophy that in 
the junior high school “the mastery of 
subject matter is merely incidental and 
subordinate to the pupils’ experiencing 
with success. If the drive for mastery 
makes the pupil dislike education... . 
it is better to forego the mastery.”* We 
should help boys and girls obtain some 
value, or increased value, from their 
normal, natural activities. Thus, instead 
of finding a motive for the lesson, we 
can find a lesson in the motive. 

Through “motivation” we have sought 
to bridge the gap between adult and 


child interests. We have tried to make 

1P. W. Cox and R. A. Langfitt, High School 
Administration and Supervision, American 
Book Company, 1934; p. 17. 
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4 By HAROLD L. CASIDAY 





<.This article is written in criticism of 
the social studies program as it exists 
in most junior high schools, a program 
which consists chiefly of history, so- 
ciology. civics, and economics. After 
suggesting that these studies be 
shifted to higher educational levels, 
the author tells of his experimenting 
to discover what should be put in 
their place. 

Mr. Casiday, who writes the article, 
has based his discussion on twelve 
years of teaching, most of them spent 
as a teacher of social studies in the 
junior high school. At the present 
time he is teaching English and jour- 
nalism in the Redlands Senior High 
School, having come there directly 
from the Redlands Junior High School. 





history and economics palatable by turn- 
ing them into projects or units, by us- 
ing the problem approach, by adapta- 
tions of the Socratic method—or what 
have you. But, in the language of news- 
writing, all we have changed is the 
“how’’; the “what” remains unaltered. 
We cannot disguise the taste of spinach 
by making it resemble a dish of ice 
cream. 


HIFTING upward to the senior high 

school, junior college, college, and 
adult educational levels all but the most 
rudimentary economics, civics, history, 
and sociology should not crowd the cur- 
ricula of these higher institutions be- 
cause : 

First, there is at the present time a 
duplication of subject matter which 
could, and should, be greatly reduced, 
thus allowing time for what has been 





























taken from the junior high level. A 
reasonable amount of repetition of some 
important topics is educationally sound, 
but unwisely planned this repetition 
forms such a curriculum as the one 
which prompted a ninth grader to say, 
“Gosh, I’ve studied about Indians every 
grade since the first.” 

Second, many high schools and junior 
colleges already are devoting a fair por- 
tion of their time to social studies—two 
hours out of the school day in some 
cases. Other schools should do likewise. 

Before many years have elapsed we 
shall not need to worry about whether 
the content we have deleted from the 
junior high school program will reach 
the majority of pupils. Between 1915 
and 1930 the secondary school enroll- 
ment increased about four times as fast 
as the population; in California and a 
few other states a large majority of 
pupils already finish high school. In the 
near future whatever is in the eleventh 
and twelfth grade curriculum will prob- 
ably reach nearly all capable youth at 
that age level. 


.=* us then advance the history and 
sociology, the civics and economics 
to a higher level and alter the junior 
high school social studies program so as 
better to fit the needs and interests of 
its participants. 

Having shifted social and economic 
problems upward, what shall we put in 
their place ? How shall we go about find- 
ing a way to incorporate natural in- 
terests into the curriculum? The author 
has experimented a little to discover 
what these natural interests are—to see 
if they can be used as “raw material” 
for units of work which are both appeal- 
ing and educationally sound. 

First, he asked 110 students in Grades 
8, 9, and 10 to check a mimeographed 
list of 105 topics chosen from the Read- 
er’s Guide (these were selected because 
in a current issue of the Reader’s Guide 
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they were of sufficient popularity that 
several articles on each of these topics 
were listed). The fifteen checked most 
frequently were: 

Number of Per 


Topic Students Cent 
Moving pictures ...................... 89 81 
Radio programs ...................... 69 63 
Amusements .............-..-..---.----- 67 61 
BRI i sesstantsecenishicnsienenaiaas ae 54 
| RRR var 58 53 
RES Oe ne ene er 57 52 
pS I As EERE 52 47 
PIII siricitetsscincnsiibaiasthabictitg 51 46 
FERS NSAE eR 48 ae 
I finretiicnipiech-aitiracnens 48 44 
Peace and wat..............--.-....-.- 48 a4 
p ERE SIRE DA 43 
Newspapers .............--...-.--..0-.--0 45 4 
I \itsinscssicccensieliciuiianiationia 42 38 
SII scisinnsincecstnlltasiabeitinien 42 38 


Topics which were checked by fewer 
than 10 per cent included : Resettlement 
Administration, soil conservation, co- 
operative movement, social security, and 
democracy. 

Second, 122 students in Grades 7, 8, 
9, and 10 were asked to tell what they 
do in their spare time. Most significant 
were: 


Number of Per 

Students Cent 
ait: «... crciciiesienseineiduasitiiiins 82 67 
Swimming, going to beach....... 79 65 
Going to movies........................ 70 57 
Hiking, walking ...................... 61 50 
Playing ball «............................. 55 45 
I hisncicatitatieoienrnineentniine 43 35 
Listening to the radio.............. 41 34 
Riding a bicycle... 39 32 
Going on trips, picnics............ 38 31 
Riding horseback .......... ictus 34 28 


Allowance must be made in both these 
sets of figures for percentages that are 
far too low. A casual estimate would 
lead one to think that more than 63 per 
cent of the boys and girls are interested 
in the radio. Particularly in the second 
list, where percentages are based en- 
tirely on recall, is this apparent. For 
example, in the first inquiry, 81 per cent 
checked “movies”; in the latter, only 
57 per cent. Again, if “riding bicycles” 
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had been included in a list to be checked, 
probably 50 per cent would have in- 
dicated it as a leisure time activity, 
whereas only 32 per cent remembered it 
when it was not put down in black and 
white for them to check. 

Third, 83 students in Grades 8, 9, and 
10 were asked to make out “The Daily 
School Program I would Like to Have.” 
They were told to imagine that there 
were no restrictions or regulations what- 
soever ; that they didn’t have to come to 
school at all if they didn’t want to. 
They were also asked to list the relative 
time they would like to spend on these 
various activities. The ten most popular 
in order according to total hours are 
the following : 


Total 
Number of Student 
Students Hours 
Games, sports, physical edu- 
STE Bee ree eee 72 88 
Commercial subjects -........... 41 46 
ai ae 36 Ad 
peatnameiees .......................... 51 42 
| SET ene — 39 
English fundamentals .......... 43 28 
Foreign language ............. —— 28 
Instrumental music .............. 20 25 
i 33 22 
8 een 32 22 


The reader may suspect that the 
popularity of mathematics and foreign 
language over social studies merely in- 
dicates better teachers in these fields. 
However, even though such a suspicion 
may be correct, it will also be noticed 
that English fundamentals are preferred 
to social studies, and both in this case 
are taught by the same teacher. 


O the results of these three in- 

quiries indicate either any change 
that we might make or that we should 
make? Certainly the author is not one 
who says that we should find out what 
pupils like to do and then remodel the 
school to suit their tastes. Although 
most of what they do in the classroom 
should be designed so that it is based 
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upon their interests, it should also con- 
tribute to their physical, mental, or so- 
cial development—r all three. 

If these studies are any indication, 
our social studies program in junior 
high school is not making much head- 
way. At least, few of the individuals 
whose responses are noted above were 
intrigued by their social studies mate- 
rials. In fact, these materials seem to 
bear practically no relationship to what 
they really like to do, nor will the magic 
of motivation accomplish this end. 

Instead of worrying about the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, social security, 
and democracy for eighth graders, why 
not give them a chance to develop per- 
sonally and socially on something more 
meaningful? Projects involving the 
following activities and materials, 
drawn from these informal surveys, cer- 
tainly bear a close relationship to pupils’ 
interests and can be conducted so that 
they are of considerable educational 
value : 

1. Radio programs. 

2. Motion pictures. 

3. Books (more guidance in reading for 

pleasure). 

4. Magazines. 

5. Hiking (trips to take, how to camp, ani- 

mal and plant life, etc.). 

6. Cycling (trips to take, safety on the 

highway, geology, etc.). 

7. Seashore life. 

The first four of these long have fur- 
nished popular units of study in many 
schools, either as part of the work 
throughout the school year or as units 
to be dealt with intensively for a short 
time. It is doubtful, however, if in many 
cases they command the same respectful 
attention of teachers and administrators 
as “The Colonial Period in American 
History,” for example. Such topics as 
the seven listed above should be the 
basis of the junior high social studies 
program, not just an addition or a side- 
line. 

A program built upon such subjects 



































would be educationally sound if ade- 
quately planned and conducted. For ex- 
ample, it should contribute significantly 
to eight of the seventeen curriculum 
divisions (“‘aims,” or “areas,” if you 
prefer) as outlined by Goodwin Wat- 
son:* mental and emotional balance, 
ability to find and use information, avo- 
cational pursuits, understanding of na- 
ture, discrimination in literature, mov- 
ing pictures, radio, and citizenship. 
Other “areas” might be added from 
those listed by other writers. 

Such contributions are not to be taken 
lightly. Consider mental and emotional 
balance alone. In elementary and junior 
high school the development of a stable 
personality is more important than the 
acquisition of factual knowledge—and 
is much more likely to be realized if the 
individual is given adequate opportunity 
to express himself in many ways. Which 
topic gives more adequate opportunity 
for self-expression: “What radio pro- 
grams do I listen to, and why?” or 
“Why did the Colonists think that their 
taxes were unjust ?” 

School problems should, at least part 
of the time, be essentially the same as 
out-of-school problems. A 14-year-old 
child needs an opportunity to consider, 
with his classmates and instructor, how 
to appreciate worth-while radio pro- 
grams, for example. He needs an op- 
portunity to read in class a discussion 
like “Information Please” in the Read- 
er’s Digest (January, 1939), to express 
his opinion in regard to programs, and 
to learn how his friends are improving 
their radio tastes. The same kind of 
opportunity should be available for a 
consideration of movies, books, and 
magazines. 

Dealing in school with such out-of- 
door activities as “hiking,” “cycling,” 
and “seashore life” involves unorthodox 





2 Goodwin Watson, “A Program for Ameri- 
can Youth,” in A Challenge to Secondary Edu- 
cation, edited by Samuel Everett, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. 
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techniques which the author has had no 
opportunity to develop. Considerable 
ingenuity on the part of the instructor 
would be necessary ; likewise, a better 
acquaintance than most of us have with 
what is to be seen in the vicinity of the 
school and community, and a willing- 
ness to spend more time outdoors with 
pupils. Students and instructors should 
be excused from school for such trips ; 
and when they get back they should 
have ample time and materials to read, 
write, and talk about what they have 
seen. 

Here is a marvelous opportunity for 
integration: learning in cooking what 
to take on a camping trip and how to 
prepare it ; learning in science what we 
have seen and are going to see ; learning 
in mathematics how to measure dis- 
tances and heights; using English to 
describe, in writing and speaking, what 
has been seen ; reading in social studies 
concerning soil conservation, the need 
for which was made evident on yester- 
day’s trip. 


HE informal surveys described ear- 

lier in this paper are only suggestive 
methods of ascertaining what will give 
life to the curriculum, and the reader 
will think of many other ways of secur- 
ing a check on student interests. Sug- 
gestions as to how the teacher might 
plan and execute any or all of the proj- 
ects discussed herein are not presented 
because undoubtedly many readers have 
included the first four in their courses, 
and, as stated before, the author is not 
prepared to suggest techniques for any 
of the last three (except to write a unit 
on geology in very simple language). 
What this discussion is trying to drive 
home is that such activities should con- 
stitute the major portion of the junior 
high school social studies program in- 
stead of something to fill in time on 
Friday when the “important” work of 
the week has been done. 











Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Mental and Physical Health of Teach- 
ers with Special Reference to Los Angeles, 
by Arthur Gould. Unpublished doctor’s dis- 
sertation, University of Southern California, 
1940; 189 pages. 


O the public in general, and to tax- 

payers’ associations in particular, 
the teacher’s job and lot appear envi- 
able indeed—short hours, long va- 
cations, good pay, and what will you 
have! But strange as it may seem, ex- 
teriors have a way of belying interiors. 
Gould’s investigation raises the curtain 
adroitly and reveals a situation that 
should be of marked interest both to 
the profession and to laymen. 

An extensive review of the literature 
on the subject shows that there has been 
for many decades a measure of aware- 
ness of certain physical health hazards 
incident to teaching, but with little or 
no administrative grasp of, or endeavor 
to deal with, the situation. Open dis- 
cussion of the mental health problem 
was found to be limited almost entirely 
to the last decade. 

As a first step, Gould compiled data, 
available in Los Angeles and Oakland, 
regarding absences of teachers. The Los 
Angeles data for the school year 1934-35 
showed that 31.7 per cent of the cer- 
tificated group had been absent one day 
or more, the average being 8.7 days. 
Absence was relatively more than twice 
as frequent among women as among 
men. It was most pronounced among 
women to age 55, and among men there- 
after. It was most marked in the case 
of teachers of atypical children, more 
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among elementary than secondary teach- 
ers, and least in the case of the adminis- 
trative staff. It was at a minimum in 
September, reached the maximum in 
January, declined in February, and re- 
mained fairly constant thereafter. The 
Oakland data revealed comparable 
trends. 


At this point, Gould undertook an 
extensive inquiry into the age of teach- 
ers at death and into the causes of their 
death. The study began with a group of 
Los Angeles teachers who had died in 
active service from 1932 to 1935. The 
death certificate of each of these teach- 
ers was compared as to age of death and 
cause of death with that “of the adult 
of the same sex next following the cer- 
tificate of the teacher.” The findings 
regarding age of death revealed: (1) a 
much greater range of ages for non- 
teachers than for the teachers and (2) 
a median age of death for the teacher 
group of 14.6 years lower than for the 
nonteachers. 


In view of the startling character of 
these findings, it was decided to extend 
the investigation to include the death 
certificates of: (1) retired teachers as 
well as those who died in active service 
and (2) teachers in other California 
cities. The final group comprised 2,500 
teachers and 2,500 nonteachers. Com- 
parisons on this basis showed that the 
teachers lived about two years longer 
than the nonteachers. Gould aptly con- 
cludes: “teaching takes a heavy toll 
from those who pursue it as a vocation 
actively until death, but if they have the 





























good sense or good fortune to be able to 
leave the profession with its constant 
strain and heavy demands, they stand 
an excellent chance of outliving the or- 
dinary run of people.” 

The findings regarding cause of 
death, in the case of the original group 
of 200, showed that: (1) “11.5 per cent 
of the teachers died from various un- 
classified forms of cancer as against 


8.1 per cent of the nonteaching group” 


and (2) “12 per cent of the teachers 
died from diseases of the digestive sys- 
tem as against 7.1 per cent of the non- 
teachers.” When the causes of death of 
the original group of 200 teachers and 
of the enlarged group of 2,500 teachers 
were compared with the causes of death 
per 100,000 of the population of the 
United States for 1935, heart ailments 
were found responsible for the deaths 
of 27.5 per cent of the 200 teachers, 
33.2 per cent of the 2,500 teachers, and 
22.4 per cent of the population ; cancer 
in turn was found responsible for the 
deaths of 15 per cent of the 200teachers, 
13.7 per cent of the 2,500 teachers, and 
9.9 per cent of the population. 


"TURNING to the problem of the 
mental health of teachers, Gould 
presents case studies of a number of 
seriously maladjusted teachers. All of 
these individuals had been examined be- 
fore appointment and repeatedly there- 
after. They had had many conferences 
with the administrative staff and had 
been transferred and given leaves, but 
without noticeable improvement due to 
the fact that the difficulty appeared to 
be deep-set and had apparently been 
overlooked at the time of appointment. 

Beyond this point, an extended anal- 
ysis, supplemented by an abundance of 
pertinent examples, tends to show that 
much maladjustment among teachers is 
not chronic in character but is induced 
rather by unfavorable environmental 
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factors—principals who themselves are 
hopelessly maladjusted, regulations im- 
posing unreasonable limitations, finan- 
cial problems and obligations (including 
dependents), and insecurity in salaries. 

As a final step, Gould sent a ques- 
tionnaire to a large group of principals 
and superintendents with a view to de- 
termining their sensitivity to the prob- 
lem of the maladjusted teacher. The 
responses made it quite clear that many 
administrators have not yet reached the 
point where they recognize maladjust- 
ment and are, therefore, not in position 
to deal with it constructively. Such 
critical responses as were received tend 
to show that “teachers who are person- 
ally maladjusted to the extent that they 
become administrative problems are 
generally those who are formal teachers, 
who have few social contacts, and who 
engage in few or no physical activities.” 

In his concluding generalization 
Gould says in part: 


As a whole, recognition of the seriousness 
of the ill health and personality maladjustment 
of teachers has been very recent. Moreover, 
practically nothing has been done about these 
matters, especially in the way of preventing 
the training and hiring of the mentally mal- 
adjusted or by way of assumption of adminis- 
trative responsibility for improving working 
conditions to the end that teacher illness may 
be prevented, teacher health may be conserved 
and improved, and teacher personality prob- 
lems may be lessened. 

One must conclude that the responsibility 
for improving the present very unsatisfactory 
conditions rests upon a very broad base and 
that many agencies must participate in effect- 
ing improvement. ... . The public must under- 
stand the importance of having teachers who 
are well, physically and mentally. Parents and 
taxpayers must realize that it is desirable to 
select as teachers those who are fine persons 
in all respects. .... Responsibility must also be 
felt by legislators who in large measure con- 
trol the legal and financial foundations of 
education. ... . More specific responsibility 
rests with teacher training institutions in 
reference to the selection of those who are to 
receive training for the profession. .... In the 
long process of training and placement the 
most important point is the initial selection. 
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Some Recent Books 


N the professional field of education 
are the following new books submit- 
ted to the JouRNAL offices for review: 


Adaptations of Instruction to Individual 
Differences in the Preparation of Teachers in 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, by 
Carleton D. Mason. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 793, 1940. Price, 
$2.50 ; 279 pages. 

The American Educational System, by 
John Dale Russell and Charles H. Judd. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Price, 
$2.25; 554 pages. 

Cultural and Social Elements in the Edu- 
cation of Teachers. Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association 
and American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D. C., 1940; 51 pages. 

A Decade of Progress in the Preparation 
of Secondary School Teachers, by H. A. 
Sprague. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Price, $1.85; 
170 pages. 
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Problems of Articulation Between the 
Units of Secondary Education, by James W. 
Richardson. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 804, 1940. Price, 
$210; 192 pages. 
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Other books which have been sub- 
mitted recently for review are the 
following : 

Making Consumer Education Effective, 
Proceedings of the Second National Confer- 
ence on Consumer Education held at Ste- 
phens College. Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, 1940. Price, $1.00; 253 pages. 

The Physical Education Curriculum, by 
William Ralph Laporte. The University of 
Southern California Press, 1938 (revised). 
Price, $1.00; 86 pages. 

The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. Price, $1.25; 253 
pages. 
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many pleasing interests better than cheap movies, trashy magazines, and 
radio jazz for the nearly 4,000,000 youth of America who are out of 
school and without jobs. 


Worlds Without End 

Fun on Foot 

The Twang of the Bowstring 
Heavens Above 

Odd Collections Some People Make 
The Song of Leather 
Hollywood at Home 
Presenting Mr. Puppet 
Music for Moderns 

At Home With Leisure 

The Silver Screen 

Writing for Fun 

Hobbies That Help 

Our Fine Feathered Friends 
All Roads Lead to Roamin’ 
Taking It Easy 

More Worlds Without End 


These captions reflect the easy, informal, conversational style of Time 
Out for Living. In perfect character with the interesting contents, many 
fine pictures, line-drawings, and cartoons help make an exceedingly 
attractive, intriguing book. 


Pages 672 . . . Price $2.00 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





NEW YORK 





121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 
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Seymour and Smith 


PLANE ~~: 
Content G E 0 Mi E T p Y Objectives 


Stands out from all the rest because it ASSURES the 
transfer value of geometry to the problems of real life, 
many outside mathematics. 


Standard Progressive 
in 


Every topic—every problem a real-life one 


SENIOR ae 
PRACTICAL ign scoot years the 
MATHEMATICS sav?" 


Lennes 


LIFE 
SCIENCE 


Benedict—Knox-—Stone 
A notable new high school 
biology featuring a sim- 
plicity that will meet high 
favor. 


HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 


Third Revised Edition 
Williams 


A classic in high school 
health education with lat- 





Hayes—Monk 


COMPREHENSIVE 
TYPEWRITING 


Unexcelled new materials 
for beginners. 


Miller 


GREECE and 
the GREEKS 


Ancient Greece of incom- 
parable loveliness and its 
people come alive again 
for modern boys and girls. 


v 


MACMILLAN 


350 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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est information. 





A new ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN 
for 
Ullman and Henry Latin 


AMERICANS Books have led all the rest 


in succeeding editions. Today’s is better than ever, with 
new emphasis on practical and cultural features of Latin. 


For first-year classes 


Realistic © Modern in Treatment 


American Economic Problems 
Patterson—Little—Burch 


For use with the author’s American Social Problems, for 
a full-year’s course in upper high school classes. 


Lipman—Johnson Workbooks 


Working with English Back-to-the - fundamen- 
Our English Power Grows Up tals treatment of all 
those principles that commonly cause pupils most trouble 
in the first two years of English high school. 
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LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the ) 
. 
production of school yearbooks 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


2121 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Good neighbors speak each other’s language! 


. . . Every pupil who studies Spanish is 
strengthening the bond of neighborli- 
ness and friendship between our country 
and its Spanish-American neighbors 


SOME GOOD HEATH BOOKS 


Pittaro & Green: PRIMER CURSO DE ESPANOL SEGUNDO 
CURSO DE ESPANOL 


Kany: SPANISH CONVERSATION, Elementary, Intermediate 
Castillo & Sparkman: VOLANDO POR SUDAMERICA* 
Tuchock: TROCITOS COMICOS* 


Alvar Nifiez Cabeza de Vaca: LOS NAUFRAGIOS Y RELACION 
(Espinosa & Mercado) * 


Walsh: CUENTOS CRIOLLOS* 
*Published this spring 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 
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VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 


ideals and ours will be. 














The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 





New Books 


New books recently received at the 
offices of the JouRNAL for review in- 
clude the following: 


Patterns for Living, edited by Oscar James 
Campbell, Justine Van Gundy, and Caroline 
Shrodes. The Macmillan Company, 1940; 
1,306 pages. 

An anthology for college students of Eng- 
lish, prepared as a foundation for a closely 
coordinated course in reading and writing. 

Playing Fair, by Fanny Venable Cannon. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York, 1940. 
Price, $1.00; 112 pages. 


Should Youth Organize? The American 
Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940; 7 pages. 


Stage Fright and What to Do About It, by 
Dwight Watkins and Harrison Karr. Ex- 
pression Company Publishers, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1940. Price $1.50; 110 pages. 


This Way, Please, by Eleanor Boykin. The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. Price, $1.40; 336 
pages. 

A guide for young people who want to 
know how to get along with others. 


THE AVIATION MECHANIC 


NORCROSS and QUINN 


A complete, practical manual for those 
aiming for jobs in airplane factories. 
Covers the requirements of the mechanic's 
work, the procedures, and all the details 
of various operations in clear, simple text 
and many illustrations. $3.00. 


UNDERSTANDING RADIO 


WATSON, WELCH and EBY 


A text and laboratory book for high 
schools, presenting the principles and 
fundamental circuits of radio in an ex- 
ceptionally clear, step-by-step manner. 
The very practical treatment includes 
picture layouts, circuit diagrams, instruc- 
tions for making apparatus, etc. $2.80. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 











Latin significantly correlated 





with history in the new 


JENKINS-WAGENER 
LATIN AND THE ROMANS 


BOOK ONE 


Here is the book that makes Latin an integral part of 
today’s curriculum by its thorough-going emphasis 
on Roman culture from which come some of our 
most important inheritances—political, social, and 
literary. Each unit of Latin and the Romans is based 


on some phase of Roman life. Ready in the spring. 


Features: A carefully organized lesson plan. Full 
attention to vocabulary. Plenty of drill. Adequate 
treatment of essential syntax. Beautiful illustrations. 


Big, open, readable pages. 


For further information write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 























